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REVIEWS 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
sport from the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, on the New Plan of Education in 
land. 
a of the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, on 
noving for leave io bring in a Bill for esta- 
jlishing a National System of Education. 


sce again we advert to the all-important sub- 
tof National Education, and we rejoice to see 
ut there is a growing conviction of the truth 
those principles we have s@ long advocated. 
fie question now occupies a foremost place in 
bic opinion, and excites general interest 
boughout the country. It has, too, been placed 
» its proper basis; it is no longer inquired 
iether the people shall be educated or not, for, 
ye have shown, education must go on; but 
ether it be wise to leave it to the hazards of 
hunce, or place it under the control of respon- 
ie authority. Every person who has ever 
siously considered the subject, must feel that 
‘is is a wide step in advance, and that the 
ends of National Education have now arrived 
that point which especially requires from them 
ciliation and forbearance, an abstaining from 
be enforcement of all personal views or parti- 
nlar theories; a singleness and unity of purpose, 
deed, in enforcing the one great and para- 
wnt truth. It was in the fullest conviction of 
is, that, when the Central Society of Education 
amenced its operations, we forewarned them 
a polemical spirit would injure the Society 
the cause; that, when its first volume ap- 
ed, we deprecated the manifest desire of 
milers to intermeddle with existing institution; 
inow, with sincere regret, we witness 
lment of our prophecy in the discussions 
lich the Society has provoked, both in the 
lic papers and in the House of Lords, -, 
We gladly turn from this subject, to the Bill 
tablishing a system of National Education, 
hich Lord Brougham has introduced into. the 
Huse of Lords. It seems, so far as we can 
from the public papers, to be framed in 
est spirit of conciliation; the speech 
ih which it was introduced, was manifestly 
ésigned to win support and disarm opposition ; 
al the entire course of the debate seems to 
mant a belief that in future discussions, though 
ierences of opinion may be expected on many 
tauses, yet that the measure itself will be fairly 
ud dispassionately considered, without any dis- 
ition to raise captious difficulties, or the petty 
ails of party. We do not intend, evem when 
ter informed, to offer any opinion on the 













































Many useful lessons may be learned from the 
Report just published of the evidence given 
before a Committee of the House of Lords, on 
the result of an experiment to establish a system 
of National Education in Ireland. It is a docu- 
ment of importance, both in relation to the ge- 
neral question, and to the peculiar circumstances 
of the sister kingdom; and as, from its size (it 
contains 1490 well filled folio pages,) it must be 
very limited in its circulation, we shall offer a 
brief analysis of the principal points brought 
under the consideration of the Committee. 

The title of the Report states, that the Irish 
National System is a new plan of education. This 
is an error,—for the plan, in all its essentials, is 
at least as old as the century. Indeed, it is little 
other than an extension of the system adopted in 
the Dublin University. That institution is open 
to students of every religious denomination— 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, as well as 
Episcopalians, may graduate there ; attendance on 
chapel and catechetical lectures is not compulsory 
on those who do not belong to the Established 
Church; the Governing Board may be, and is, 
partly constituted of laymen; and the hours for 
religious and secular instruction are strictly sepa- 
rated and defined. ‘The only difference between 
this and the National System is, that in the 
University all the members of the board and all 
the instructors must profess the Protestant re- 
ligion. In the schools, too, in Ireland, for the 
instruction of the higher and middle classes, the 
same system was nearly universal; children of 
various religious denominations went to the 
same school, and the nature and amount of ‘the 
religious pr marron | received, were matters) 
‘determined By the of their patents<and 
guardians, 

The first novelty in the system of public 
education in Ireland, was interference with 
parental responsibility in the *Charter-schools, 
and, less directly, in the schools under the Asso- 
ciation ‘for Discountenancing Vice. That Asso- 
ciation was established on a principle which: it 
is easy to see was present to the minds of 
several of ‘the witnesses before the Conimittee, 
though it was not distinctly acknowledged, “that 
a system of National Education, unconnected 
with the establishment, is a tacit reproach of in- 
efficiency or inutility against that establishment, 
and may supply gainsayers with an argument 
for its overthrow.”’ It'would be useless to enter 
on any consideration of this principle, for it was 
practically abandoned after the establishment of 
the Kildare-Place Society. There is no doubt 
that the Association effected much good, although 
its system was very exclusive. One of the most 
beneficial results was the extension and improve- 








merits of the measure, either in its g }-out- 

or its details; assured that it will require 

hearty and unanimous concurrence of all the 
nds of National Education, to es the 
minciple; and that all matters of detail and 
mangement may safely be left to the wisdom of 
lhe legislature, and to the results of experience, 
vhen the measure shall be brought into operation. 
Those who start with theories, and object to 

thing that does not come up to their ideal 
tandard, may be very honest men, but assuredly 
vilnot help the good cause forward, however 
incerely they may desire to do so. Let us, we 
ty, once make a beginning, and there can be 
© doubt that experience, while it points out 













ment of the system of catechizing in charch ac- 
cording to the Rithric. 

The Kildare-Place Soeiety was long regarded 
as the rival of the Association; their différences 
formed part of the Bible controversy which arose 
between what are called the high and low parties 
of the Church of England, soon after the insti- 
tution of the Bible Society. The fundamental 
tule of the Kildare-Place Society, was to enforce 
on all pupils the reading of the Scriptures with- 
out note or comment,—a rule which was vigor- 
ously assailed by many Protestant theologians, 
before it was reprobated by the Catholic priests.+ 

t Throughout the whole of this discussion, itseenis to have 








, will also enable us to correct them, 





We have no wish to revive any of the religious 
and political controversies which arose out of 
this rule; they were conducted with a vehemence 
and asperity unusual even in Ireland. A valid 
objection to the Kildare-Place Society was, that 
it was a self-constituted and irresponsible body. 
Without at all inquiring whether the Kildare 
Society did or did not succeed in its ostensible 
designs, we hold that it was not only a wise but 
a necessary measure to substitute a government- 
board in its place, on the acknowledged principle 
that no trust should be delegated, without se- 
curing adequate responsibility; and on this 
ground a person may support the Board, and at 
the same time uphold the claims of the Associa- 
tion, or the Kildare-Place Society, to public 
gratitude, without the slightest sacrifice of con- 
sistency. 

Unfortunately, at the moment when the Board 
was established, the whole mind of Ireland was 
partisan ; “can anything good come out of Na- 
zareth?” was an argument as efficacious in 
Dublin as it had been in Jerusalem: every 
public measure, from the reform of Parliament 
down to the repairs of a turnpike road, was the 
subject of debate, in which passion supplied the 
place of reason, and education was a topic on 
which years of previous controversy had already 
exasperated parties. ‘The constitution of the 
Board was therefore severely attacked in news- 
papers, in magazines, and in sermons: a very 
able article appeared against it in the Christian 
Examiner, the great organ-of the lrish clergy, 


for its-assailants. Osborne, whose evidence 
bwe hope 43° ps ed in a separate form, 


“T think the objection [of friends and neighbours] 
begins and ends with the Christian Examiner. Every- 
body says, * Lady Osborne, have you read the Chris- 
tian Examiner?’ In most countries reviewers are 
‘said to he men who are paid for reading, but I think 
in.Ireland they are men who are paid for thinking.” 

It is mapifest, from the evidence of the Right 
Hon. A. Ry Blake, and the Rev. James Carlile, 
that the members of the Board were far from 
anticipating either the amount or the duration of 
the resistance they encountered; they had, how- 
ever, the good sense to abstain from recrimina- 
tion, and to. trust to the effects of time for abating 
clamour. Bitcin the interval their opponents 
had given to sla Shuirges a palpable form, such as 
justified a public investigation, and the Board 
readily agreed to take its trial before the highest 
tribunal of the realm, It is not easy to classify 


is notorious that a large body of the Anglican Church, very 








recently the indiscriminate perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, and many sincere P: have doubted the 
Prepriety of the Hible as a school-book. ‘the opinion 
of i jon this subject, deserves 


#0 ai as Locke, 
to be quoted. —** As for the Bible, which children are usually 
loyed in to ise and i e their talents in read- 





x wr 
ing, 1 think the promiscuous reading of it through by 
chapters, as they lie in order, is sv far from being of any 
advantage to the children, either for perfecting their read- 
ing or principling their religion, that {perhaps a worse 
could not be found. For what pleasure or encouragement 
can it be to a child to exercise himself in reading those 
—< a book wheré he understands nothing? And how 
ittle are the law of Moses, the Song of Solomon, the pro- 
pote in the Old, and Epistles and Apocalypse in the 
New Testament, suited toa child’s capacity! And though 
the history of the Evangelists and the Acts are something 
easier, yet taken altogether it is very disproportioned to 
the understapding of childhood. I grant that the princi- 


ples of religion are to be drawn from thence, and the words 
of the Scripture; yet nene should be proposed to a child 
but such as are suited to a child’s capacity and notions. 
But it is far from this fo read through the WHOLE Bible, 





been tacitly assumed, that the to the use of the 
class-book is p. 


Bible as a peculiar to the Romanists; but it 


and that for reading’s sake,” 


which became a complete store-house of weapons — 
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the various objections and charges brought for- 
ward, but they may be conveniently examined 
under the following heads:—1. Objections to the 
system of a joint education of Catholics and Pro- 
testants; 2. To the means adopted for effecting 
such a junction; 3. Special objections to parti- 
cular means, such as the Scripture Extracts; and 
4. Complaints of various faults in the working of 
the system. 

The general objections may be collected from 
the evidence of the Rev. F. B. Woodward, whose 
views of National Education are manifestly 
founded on the principles of the Association for 
Discountenancing Vice. He says,— 

“My main objections were, that I thought that the 
plan was, in the first place, a direct check to the 
growth of Protestantism in Ireland ; secondly, that I 
conceived that it was both a direct encouragement, 
and alegal establishmentof Popery and Unitarianism ; 
and thirdly, I conceived that it was calculated to 
spread Infidelity from one end of the country to the 
other.” 

Before making any observation on these ob- 
jections separately, we must remark, that to 
plain men they seem rather inconsistent with 
each other; we cannot conceive a system which 
could, at the same moment, foster two creeds so 
utterly opposed, as Popery and Unitarianism; 
but allowing such a system to be possible, we 
are equally at a loss to understand how the en- 
couragement of any form of Christianity is cal- 
culated to spread infidelity. 

No question was subsequently asked respect- 
ing Mr. Woodward's first objection, which never- 
theless lies at the root of the whole matter. The 
object of National Education is to make good 
citizens and good subjects; as truly observed in 
one of the American reports, “ Every school 
that is established, every child that is educated, 
every log school-house that is built, are new 
and additional pledges for the perpetuation, and 
the growth, and the moral influence of our social 
institutions.” Now no one will venture to assert, 
that he who does not profess the Protestant 
creed, must of necessity be a bad man and a 
bad citizen. If, then, it be admitted, that good 
Roman Catholics exist, it follows that they are 
better citizens and better subjects than bad 
Roman Catholics. 

Believing, as we do, that the Roman Catholic 
religion is erroneous, we should regard Mr. 
Woodward's second objection as one entitled to 
consideration, if we found it supported by facts ; 
but the only grounds he alleges for so grave an 
accusation is, that the schools are opened to the 
priests at stated times to give religious instruc- 
tion to the children of their own persuasion. If 
this be a legal establishment of popery, then has 
popery been long established in this country, for 

oman Catholic priests are not only permitted, 
but invited to instruct their flocks in the barracks, 
in the gaols, and in houses of industry, which 
are just as much institutions under a Protestant 
government as the national schools. Mr. Wood- 
ward was hard pressed on this point, and his 
conclusion is— 

“It would be better for the government to leave 
them without any religious education at all, than to 
take a part in bringing them up Roman Catholics.” 

Now, putting aside altogether the very ob- 
vious and conclusive answers to this startling 
assertion, we may observe that there is a fallacy 
in this statement, which we are surprised to 
find escape without notice. Under the national 
system the government does not take a part in 
bringing the children up as Roman Catholics; it 
finds them so and leaves them so; it only inter- 
feres to make them better men as Roman Ca- 
tholics than they would otherwise be. 

In explanation of his third objection, Mr. 
Woodward states that the national system “ pro- 
motes Infidelity, by placing Truth and False- 

hood upon a par.” Is Mr. Woodward justified 





in stigmatizing the whole system of the Roman 
Catholic faith as an absolute falsehood? Does 
he include, under this sweeping denunciation, 
the numberless and important doctrines which 
the Latin and the Anglican church hold in 
common? A moment’s consideration must, as- 
suredly, have led him to make very important 
qualifications in this charge. Indeed, we cannot 
see how, without assuming infallibility either for 
ourselves or our church, we should be justified 
in ‘charging any form of Christian doctrine with 
falsehood. 

We find no other objections striking at the 
root of the system, although these are repeated 
in different forms by many other witnesses ; and 
we shall, therefore, proceed to a consideration of 
the means which were adopted by the Board. 

The rule of the Kildare-Street Society, pre- 
scribing the reading of the Scriptures, either in 
the authorized or the Douay version, as a part 
of school business, had given rise to angry con- 
troversy ; and in its place two regulations were 
adopted by the Board :—the first, permitting the 
formation of a Scripture class, either in the first 
or last hour of the school; leaving it to the 
parents to determine whether their children 
should attend during that hour or not: the 
second, was the preparation of a volume of Scrip- 
ture Extracts, which might meet the approba- 
tion of the Protestant and Catholic members of 
the Board. The first regulation had one great 
advantage, which we have not seen noticed—it 
did not interfere with parental responsibility. 
We have ever believed that there is nothing of 
more importance to the well-being of society, 
than to impress parents with a proper sense of 
their responsibility for the moral and religious 
instruction of their children; and we have ever 
objected to compulsory systems of education, 
because they have a tendency to weaken that 
feeling. The rule of the Board on this subject 
appears to us everything that could be desired ; 
it withheld nothing from the Protestant—it im- 
posed nothing on the Catholic. We were really 
curious to discover the nature of the objection 
to it, and here it is: “ An hour in which all the 
children are not required to attend is not a school- 
hour; it is during such an hour only that Pro- 
testants are permitted to read the Scriptures, 
and, therefore, Protestants are deprived of the 
Scriptures during school-hours.” Apply the 
same principles to the Dublin University : “ Lec- 
tures which all students are not compelled to 
attend are not University lectures; Dissenting 
students are not required to attend Catechetical or 
Divinity lectures, therefore Protestants are de- 
prived of religious education in the University of 
Dublin.” Does such reasoning require a serious 
answer? Yet, however obvious the weakness 
of this objection, we find witness after witness 
denouncing the Board for withholding Scriptural 
instruction during school hours! And we learn 
from the reports in the public papers, that con- 
ciliation is to be pushed so far, that the rule will 
be altered, and a separate place assigned for 
Scriptural instruction, instead of a separate hour. 

The second measure of the Board was to 
establish a model school for the instruction of 
teachers. The only objection we find made to 
this is, that Protestants and Catholics were re- 
ceived as candidates; but as the Kildare-Place 
Society employed schoolmasters of both persua- 
sions, we cannot see how this circumstance can 
be made the grounds of special objection against 
the Board. : 

The third measure was the preparation of the 
Scripture Extracts. We do not find that the 
measure in itself was condemned by any of the 
witnesses, though, out of doors, a loud clamour 
was raised against it as ‘“‘a mutilation of the 
Bible.” As everybody knows that the principle 
of selection is recognized by the English Church, 


‘not do for us to enter here into the controversy 





and that the whole Bible is not ‘read throug} ; 
the Morning and Evening Lessons, we do 7 
see that we can be required to enter on a form, 
vindication of the principle. Indeed, eve 
schoolmaster acts on it, for we never heard of on 

who required his pupils to read the Old and Nog 
Testaments from cover to cover. “ Mutilatio, 
of the Bible,” however, was a capital phrase f 

the reviewers “who thought for the people”! 
and in good sooth it stood them in better stead 
than volumes of argument. 

One means appears to have been neglected, 
the formation of industrial classes; the Board 
does not vary its course of instruction according 
to the localities of the schools. Processes 
manual labour should decidedly form a part of 
the course of instruction of those who are to liv. 
by the work of their hands; and we cannot by 
hope that this deficiertcy will be supplied, anj 
that instructions in gardening, tillage, cottage 
economy, and the use of carpenter's tools, wi 
hereafter be give in several, if not all, of the 
schools, 

The third class of objections to which we hay 
adverted, is the charges brought against the par 
ticular means. Under this head we find the 
Scripture Extracts first and last in every com 
plaint. The witnesses against the Board, almost 
with one accord, declare that they do not object 
to the principle of selections from the Bible, but 
that the Scripture Extracts published by tha 
Board are open to very grave charges, direct and 
inferential. The first of these is, that the ex 
tracts are not taken exclusively from the autho 
rized version, but that the children are made 
acquainted with diversities of translation, which 
tend to weaken their confidence in that version 
which ought to be the foundation of their faith! 
We need not enter into the inquiry, whether it 
would be desirable that our authorized version 
should be received as such a standard as the 
Vulgate is in the Latin Church; assuredly it 
never has held such a place, for there is nothing 
more common than to hear clergymen com- 
mence their sermons by offering a better trans- 
lation of the text. The members of the Kildare- 
Place Society, however, sanctioned the system 
of the Board, for they circulated both the Douay 
and the authorized version; and even the As- 
sociation for Discountenancing Vice can scarcely 
object to the principle with consistency, for they 
circulated Bibles with marginal references, in 
which varieties of translation are distinctly noted; 
to say nothing of the Church of England Prayer- 
books, in which the version of the Psalms differs 
materially from that in the authorized Bible. 
These are the general objections, and it would 


































respecting particular passages.* 


* As a specimen of these objections, we may adduce one 
or two passages, on which ersy has raged most vehe- 
mently. Thus, in our authorized version of the Bible, the 
15th verse of the 3rd chapter of Genesis stands thus:- 
“ And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” In the Douay, o 
Catholic Bible, the latter clause is thus given :—“ She shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for his heel.” 
In the Scripture Extracts it stands thus:—“ It shall crush 
thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for his heel.” And 
this the following note is appended :—“ It shall crush, &. 
ipsa she, the Woman ; so divers of the Fathers read this 
place conformably to the Latin. Others read ipsum, it, 
viz. the seed. The sense is the same, for it is by her seed, 
Jesus Christ, that the woman crushes the serpent’s head.” 
Now, if we were inclined to be critical in these matter) 
the first question we should ask, is, ‘ Will the original 
bear both translations?” The inquiry, indeed, was 
quently made by their lordships, but no witness 
commit himself by a positive answer. The truth is, there 
is no neuter gender in Hebrew; and in the earlier 
of the Old Testament, the masculine form of the 
ord strative p (x17) is constantly used for both 
male and female, as, for instance, when Abraham says of 
Sarah, “ she (x17) is my sister.” When the vowel points 
were added,—that is, at some period after the Babylonish 
captivity, the Masoretic editors distinguished the masculivé 
and the feminine by different points; and in this passage 
they have marked the pronoun masculine, and, covse- 
quently, referred it to the seed. But the Masoretic editos 
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We do not ourselves consider the Scripture 
tracts as immaculate, but we agree with the 
Rev. Baptist Noel, that their circulation must | 
atly increase the knowledge of the language 
and the = of Scripture among the lower | 
ranks in Ireland. Lady Osborne, who describes 
herself as “‘a staunch Protestant,” says— 
“TI have often been at meetings where I have | 
heard that not only a single book was sufficient for | 
the conversion of a soul, but a single chapter, and 
even a single verse; surely then I thought it would | 
be very desirable to introduce a system which would 
ive the Roman Catholics four books of Scripture ; | 
that I should have hundreds under my teaching, | 
reading four books of Scripture, where otherwise there | 

would not be one.” 

To the extent of the scriptural information 
derived from the lessons, the same benevolent 
lady bears the following testimony :— 

“Tam quite convinced that my children [those 
who attend her schools] know more of the Bible than 
agreat many Sunday schools in England, and what 
they know they know thoroughly.” 

Another part of her evidence proves that 
this great extent of scriptural information is 
obtained without raising any sectarian contro- 
versy. She was asked,— 

“The schoolmaster being a Protestant, was there 
no objection made on the part of the Roman Catholic 
children to attend the school ? 

“She replied, no, none at all.” 

Our last head of inquiry ought to be the 
—_ objections to real or supposed abuses in 
the working of the system. From these, how- 
ever, we should at once exclude all such as were 
not brought under the cognizance of the Board. 
It would be strange indeed if fourteen hundred 
schools could exist without errors and abuses 
sufficient to make out a case for those who took 
tours of inspection in search of faults. Had 
those gentlemen transmitted their complaints to 
the Board, and had reformation been refused, 
their charges would then have become matter of 
grave consideration ; but this they did not, and 
therefore they are infinitely more responsible for 
the continuance of the abuses than the Board. 
We should also pass by all charges that rested on 
personal or party feelings, such as Archdeacon 
Murray’s assertion, that theArchbishop of Dublin 
does not possess the confidence of the Protestants 
of Ireland—the objection to Dr. Finn as an 
inspector, because he had returned to the Romish 





are far from being regarded as infallible authority. This, 
we think, sufficiently proves that the Douay version is one 
that may be defended ; but, perhaps, the more literal ren- 
dering would be, “‘ This same shall crush thy head,” &c. 
We, however, do not approve of the note, because the re- 
ference to the Latin is quite beside the issue, and because 
we do not think the commentator quite justified in saying 
that the sense of the two translations is the same. The 
next objectionable passage is brought forward by Arch- 
deacon Murray. It stands thus in our authorized version — 
“And Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought forth bread 
and wine ; and he was the priest of the most high God.” 
(Gen. xiv. 18). But in the Scripture Extracts, the latter 
clause runs thus:—‘“ Being the priest of the most high 
God.” Now, we incline to the opinion, that this version 
is wrong, and ought to be corrected in the next edition. 
But we cannot agree to the possible consequences deduced 
from the error. The third objection is urged by the Rev. 
C. Boyton, whose exertions to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the Board and the great body of the Irish clergy, 
give great weight to his evidence. It is with respect to the 
Tendering of the Second Commandment, which, in the 
authorized version stands, “Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven image, or the likeness of anything that is 
in heaven above,” &c.; whereas, in the Scripture Extracts 
it is rendered, “‘ Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
thing, nor the likeness,” &c. The difference does not ap- 
Pear to us very important, for the generic term ‘‘ graven 
thing,” of course includes ‘the image”; and the subse- 
quent specification, “the likeness of anything,” would be 
a mere surplusage, if image were expressed in the first 
clause. There is no authority for the word image in the 
Hebrew text, and we can see one objection besides this to 
its use: these commandments were given to the children 
of Israel just after they had quitted Egypt; now the graven 
objects of Egyptian idolatry were not only images, but 
several other things in the nature of amulets or fetiches, as 
any one may see who visits the British Museum; we, 
therefore, think that the more general expression, ‘‘ graven 
thing,” is preferable to the specific word “ image.” 


we mercly intended in this note to show the nature of the 
objections, and need not, therefore, pursue the inquiry 


the altar and the proselytism at Esker. 


that the predictions of the Rev. Baptist Noel will 
prove correct. 


But 


Nor should we take notice 


After these 


This was, that an altar was erected 


Let us look to the facts: 


The other imputations against the 
Board break down as completely as this about 


In conclusion, we have only to express a hope 


“ T think,” says that gentleman, “very highly of the 
clergy of Ireland; I think them a very high-minded, 
honourable, pious set of men, those with whom I 
have had intercourse ; and I believe their opposition 
to be most conscientious, and it is upon that, in con- 
junction with the very strong reasons which present 
themselves to my mind for carrying forward the 
system, that I found the hope that eventually those 
same gentlemen will be led to view it in a different 
light, because I believe them to be thoroughly con- 
scientious, devoted to their duty, and anxious to do 
good to their neighbours.” 

The evidence of Mr. Boyton, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the great majority of the united 
dioceses of Raphoe and Derry, are gratifying 
proofs that a spirit of conciliation is beginning 
to spread abroad in Ireland; indeed, we cannot 
discover any essential difference between the 
proposals of the Derry Committee and the regu- 
lations of the Board. On a subject so delicate 
as the Bishop of Exeter’s approving these pro- 
posals and subsequently withdrawing his appro- 
bation, we shall not enter, but refer those who 
desire information on the subject to the plain 
and straight-forward evidence of the Earl of 
Wicklow, which, we doubt not, will have its due 
weight with the country. 

It is obvious that the entire opposition rests 
on the nature and amount of the religious in- 
struction given in the national schools, and we 
think if this be fairly estimated in connexion 
with the great principle of parental responsibility, 
that many apparent difficulties will disappear. 
At all events, the duty of the friends of the 
national system in Ireland is clear; there must 
be no recrimination, no finger of scorn pointed 
at prejudice, or even at passion; argument must 
be answered by argument, and calumny by a 
statement of facts; above all things, they must 
abstain from rejoicing in their recent triumph, 
and allow truth to win its way slowly though 
surely. There is one certainty on which they 


faith after leaving the university, and had pre- | the impulse it has received must go on; and, for 
sided at a meeting for the repeal of the union— | 
and the Rev. Mr. Nangle’s charges against a 
schoolmaster named O'Donnel, of having used 
seditious expressions several years ago, and more 
recently joined a procession in honour of the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Hale. 
of the abuses brought under the notice of the 
Board, and promptly remedied, as in the case of 
the school-room at Youghal being lent for a 
public dinner to Mr. O'Connell. 
| deductions it must be confessed that there is 
little left for us to examine; there is one charge 
| however against the Esker school, which has 
attracted a more than ordinary share of public 
attention, and has been made the subject of 
comment both in Exeter Hall and the houses of 
parliament. 
in Esker school, that the school was used for the 
purposes of proselytism, and that protestant 
children were bribed by presents of clothing to 
abandon their faith. 
it was proved that Esker school was established 
by mendicant friars before the Board existed ; 
that it was built out of funds contributed by 
benevolent persons to build a school and chapel ; 
that the amount of these funds not being suffli- 
cient to finish both, the friars, in the first in- 
stance, thought it wise to complete the former 
and make it serve both purposes; that the altar 
stood in a recess covered by a curtain, that it 
was removed so soon as the chapel could be got 
ready for its reception, and that the anecdotes 
of proselytism and bribery rested on no tangible 
foundation. 


our own parts, we agree with the Rev. Baptist 
Noel, that every advance in knowledge must be 
of service to religion. 





The Veteran, or Forty Years in the British 


Service. By Captain John Harley, of the 
47th Regiment. 2 vols. Published by the 
Author's Widow, 31, George Street, Hamp- 
stead Road, and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Tuts is one of a class of works—mere collections 
of gossip and anecdote—of which the issues have 
been somewhat superabundant of late years: as 
however ‘The Veteran’ is published for the 
benefit of the widow of Captain Harley, and is 
free from all offence, we are willing so far to 
serve a good cause as to offer to our readers a 
few selections without comment, and thus enable 
each and all to determine for himself how far 
the work is likely to gratify his peculiar taste. 
Captain Harley was an Irishman, and some of 
his best anecdotes are illustrative of the state of 


Ireland forty years ago, though the reader must 


find his own philosophy and deduce his own 
inferences: many relate to the system of recruit- 
ing then carried on. 


One may serve :— 
“ It isa well known fact, that about this period 
there were one thousand men produced at the inspec- 


tion of a new regiment in the county Clare by a 


colonel of that county, whom the inspecting general 
declared to be as fine a body of men as he had ever 
seen, and for whom the colonel drew from govern- 
ment sixteen guineas a man; but, as soon as the in- 
spection was over, every weekly return from the 
colonel to the War-office reported from ten to twenty 
and even twenty-five desertions, until the regiment 
was reduced to a mere skeleton. This can be easily 
accounted for. The colonel persuaded his own 
tenants and the neighbouring farmers, by whom he 
was much beloved, and who being in general very 
wealthy, had not the least idea of entering into the 
King’s service, to put on the uniform for the day of 
inspection only, that he might become entitled to 
the bounty, with the understanding that they might 
be at liberty to return to their farms after the inspec- 
tion, which they accordingly did, although, to avoid 
suspicion, the returns made it appear that the de- 
crease was gradual, And, however incredible it may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, that several tall mascu- 
line looking women were dressed in the regimental 
clothing, and passed muster on the day of inspection.” 

We must not leave Ireland without quoting 
an anecdote of Sir Ralph Abercrombie :— 

“ When Sir Ralph Abercrombie was commander. 
in-chief of Ireland, he visited Kilkenny, and stopped 
a few days there. In early life, Sir Ralph had been 
quartered there, then a subaltern officer. He was in 
the habit of going down the river to fish: there was 
a young man and his wife, of the name of Dunfy, 
who invariably invited him into their cabin, near the 
river, and were so partial to him, they gave him, on 
many occasions, the best fare they had, such as po- 
tatoes, eggs, and milk, which he, with pleasure, par- 
took of with them. His regiment left Kilkenny, and 
he never had an opportunity of visiting it after, until 
this period. The day after Sir Ralph arrived, he 
walked down, unaccompanied by any one, to his old 
haunt, and, stopping at the door of his once kind 
friend, Dunfy, found him and his wife living, then 
an old couple, with a family grown up. Sir Ralph 
asked them if their names were Dunfy, they replied 
in the affirmative; he then said,‘ Do you recollect 
an officer of the name of Abercrombie, that fre- 
quently visited your cottage when fishing in the river 
some years ago?’ ‘ Recollect!’ said the old man, 
* we do, indeed, sir, and often inquired for him; at 
last, we heard he was dead, and heartily sorry for 
him we were, for he was a good creature, and had no 
pride in him: he used to sit down with us in our 
poor cabin, and sometimes taste our humble fare.’ 
* In troth,’ said the old woman, ‘ we would share with 
him now, was he alive’—at the same time giving an 
expressive look at her husband, as if in sorrow for 
him.—To their great surprise and joy, he told them 
that he was the same Abercrombie that they had 











may rest with satisfaction, that education after 


known, He then put a one hundred pound note 
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and family, all happiness, exp 


that their kind benefactor was then commander-in- 
chief of Ireland.” 

On Mr. Harley’s arrival in England he found 
his regiment quartered at Gloucester, but as the 
assizes were to be held there, it was ordered 
into cantonments in the neighbouring country, 
and Mr, Harley’s division was marched to Pains- 
wick. As the captain was absent, he, as senior 
lieutenant, took the command. At that time 
volunteering was all the rage, and on arriving 
at the inn,— 

* * © “The waiter announced that Captain 
Loveday, commander of the Painswick volunteers, 
wished to have an interview with me. 
course ushered in, when, to my astonishment and 
confusion, he said that he called with a request that 
1 would be good enough to review his corps (suppos- 
ing me to be an experienced officer), which should 
be ready for my inspection at any time I wished. 
When I was about to reply, and confess my inexpe- 
rience in such matters, my brother officer, Lieut. 
Sandes, a pleasant waggish fellow, quickly answered 
for me, by saying that I should feel great pleasure in 
reviewing them, but would leave the hour to himself. 
Capt. Loveday, quite rejoiced at his success, named 
six o'clock in the evening for the review, and, thank- 
ing me for my ready compliance with his request, 
took leave of us. * * 

“T hada drummerattached to my division, named 
Larry O'Hare, an honest, faithful creature, though, 
by-the-bye, he had deserted from different regiments 
of the line before he joined us. Upon hearing of 
the circumstance, and knowing how inadequate I 
was for such a performance, he watched my leaving 
the inn, and begged of me to have nothing to do with 
the inspection, as I had been such a short time in 
the army, and was of course unacquainted with the 
duties of a field officer. 

“By this time, the Painswick Volunteers, con- 

sisting chiefly of the manufacturers and clothiers of 
the village, were drawn up in line, on the bowling 
green, at the rear of the inn, in their best uniforms, 
and really making a very handsome appearance, 
while their families, and the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, were also in attendance to witness this grand 
review. I must confess, that when I saw the corps 
thus drawn up under arms, 100 strong, and com- 
manded by a captain and two lieutenants, that my 
heart failed me, and I felt at a loss to know what to 
do. * * The poor drummer, finding that I could not 
now retreat, gave me a few hasty instructions, at the 
same time endeavouring to inspire me with confi- 
dence. ‘Never mind, lieutenant, honey,’ said he, 
‘it will be all over in five minutes. Just go and 
stand in the centre in front of the line for a couple 
of seconds, then take off your hat, hold it for a 
moment over your head, but not very high, and put 
it on again: then go to the right of the line, and 
walk down (looking very close at them) to the left, 
and, turning to the commanding officer, tell him, 
that in the course of your service (then about a 
month) you never saw a finer or better disciplined 
body of men,’ Sandes being all this time opposite to 
me enjoying his joke. I strictly followed the instruc- 
tions of my friend Larry, going through the several 
maneuvres he had suggested. Ag soon as I had 
finished the inspection, with mock gravity, Captain 
Loveday gave the word to order arms and stand at 
ease, and then addressing the corps, said, ‘ Gentle- 
men volunteers, the commanding officer of his Ma- 
jesty’s troops desires ne to express to you his high 
satisfaction with your state of discipline, and his ad- 
miration of your fine appearance, and to say, that in 
the course of his military experience he has never 
inspected a finer body of men.’” 

The young officer commanded on another 
strange occasion. At Botley, in Hampshire, 
the regiment was reviewed by General White- 
lock :— 

“The general, seeing the great number of women 
that accompanied the regiment, for we had almost 
as many women as men, which was then generally 
the case with Irish regiments, immediately reported 
the circumstance to government, and in consequence 


into the old man’s hand, and wishing him, his wife, | 
his grateful 
sense of their former kindness to him. Judge their 
surprise, on going into the town of Kilkenny, to hear 


He was of 


an order came down ina few days from the com- 
mander-in-chief, directing all the women, with the 
exception of six for each company, to be instantly 
transmitted to Ireland, their native country. It was 
likewise ordered that they should be sent to Bristol 
under charge of an officer, who was to see them 
embark for Ireland from that port. This unpleasant 
duty devolved upon me, and I undertook the charge 
(with great reluctance I must allow) of nearly four 
hundred women.—It was really distressing to behold 
the misery of these poor creatures on being thus 
separated from their husbands.—Previously to my 
setting out, it was requisite to have aroute signed by 
the general of the district, to entitle them to billets, 
and I was therefore obliged to go over to Winchester 
to General St. John for that purpose. When the 
route was ready to be filled, a difficulty arose as to 
what term should be used, as we could not call them 
a regiment, detachment, or party. The General 
suggested that they should be styled ‘the useless 
baggage ;? but Mrs. St. John, who was present, 
objected to the use of either of the words, so that 
finally it was determined to denominate them a 
detachment. 


“ Every necessary arrangement having been made, 
I proceeded, in full regimentals, with my battalion 
of women, accompanied by a serjeant, who was to 
assist me in procuring billets for them on the march, 
The first day we reached Romsey, where the con- 
stable, on seeing my detachment, refused to give any 
billets, alleging that it was a fraudulent route, 
women not being entitled to billets——But the inn- 
keeper’s wife fortunately took compassion on them, 
and lodged them comfortably in her outhouses until 
the following morning. We continued our march 
from Romsey, travelling through Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, not a little annoyed by the ribald jests 
and impertinent remarks of every low fellow, upon 
my regiment of she soldiers, as they called them, 
until we at length approached the city of Bath. 
Here I must confess my fortitude entirely forsook 
me ; and, as I had many friends and acquaintances 
in Bath, it being then the height of the season, whose 
jokes on my marching into the city at the head or 
tail of a regiment of women, I could not bear the 
idea of, I left them within about a mile of the city, 
in charge of the serjeant, giving him the day’s pay to 
distribute amongst them. I had just sat down to 
dinner at the ordinary in the White Hart, about 
five o’clock, when one of the waiters running in, 
called out aloud to me,—‘Colonel, some of your 
women are below in the hall, and want to speak to 
you.” I was greatly confused, there being at the 
time between twenty and thirty gentlemen at the 
table, but seemed to take no notice of what the 
waiter had said. In a few seconds, before 1 could 
compose myself sufiiciently to determine how I 
should act, the door was opened, and forty or fifty 
of my followers rushed into the room, headed by the 
wife of one of our black drummers, demanding pay- 
ment of their day's allowance, and threatening, that 
if I did not give it to them, they would that moment 
set out on their return to their husbands. Confused 
and terrified, I started from the table, ran out of the 
room pursued by the mutinous party, and fortunately 
made good my retreat to the York House. Having 
given strict orders to the waiters not to acknowledge 
to any person that I was in the house, I sent for the 
serjeant, and desired him to inform the women, that 
if they followed me again in that disorderly manner, 
I would leave them at once, and not render them 
any further assistance. This determined message 
had the desired effect, and they conducted themselves 
with tolerable propriety during the remainder of the 
journey.” 
Captain Harley, it appears, was at Gibraltar 
at the time of the mutiny, and as the father of 
Her present Majesty was governor at the time, 
and his conduct has been a good deal canvassed, 
it may be interesting to our younger readers if 
we give the report of an eye-witness :— 
“ The former governor was a strict disciplinarian ; 
yet, strange to say, he delighted in seeing the garrison 
drunk, provided the guards and men on duty were 
sober. But the reason was evident, as he derived a 
duty of ten dollars on each pipe of wine consumed 
in the garrison ; therefore, drunkenness was a source 





seen him, when in Gibraltar on a former occasj 
take no notice of men who actually lay down in the 
streets from the effects of wine. * * 

* As soon as his death became known in Eng- 
land, His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent was 
sent out as Governor; and immediately on his 
arrival, in May 1802, he set about reforming the gar- 
rison, which he found, from the cause before assign. 
ed, in a state of complete insubordination ; and 
although such reform would occasion a great loss to 
himself, in a pecuniary point of view, as the revenue 
derived from the wine was immense, he was so deter. 
mined, however, on putting a stop to inebriety, that 
he issued an order prohibiting soldiers from drinking 
in wine-houses or public-houses; directing that each 
man should be supplied with a pint of good wholesome 
wine at his dinner in the barracks, which wine was 
to be furnished by the mess or canteen man within 
the gate. 

“ As this arrangement completely spoiled the trade 
of the public-houses in the town, the owners of them 
gave plenty of wine to the soldiers for nothing, and 
encouraged, by every effort in their power, that spirit 
of mutiny they saw arising, and of which they them. 
selves had been very probably the origin. 

“There were eight regiments in the garrison at 
the time. The mutiny had been going on privately 
for a few days, the conspirators endeavouring to 
extend it to each regiment; but, from what cause I 
cannot say, ours (the 54th) was not consulted by 
them, nor were our men at all aware of it until it ac- 
tually broke out. * * 

“We lay in the south barracks, outside the town, 
About six o’clock in the evening, as the officers were 
proceeding to the mess room, Colonel Ross, who then 
commanded our regiment, arrived in haste from the 
town, and, collecting the officers around him—dinner 
being at the time on the table—he said, ‘Gentlemen, 
we must not sit down to dinner, there is a mutiny in 
the garrison. We have not a moment to lose in 
putting it down, if possible. I trust, our men are 
not concerned in it—let us have them all on parade.’ 
We were thunderstruck: the drum beat to arms, 
and, in a few minutes, the whole regiment was drawn 
up—not one man was missing. The colonel then 
addressed them—told them of the enormity of the 
crime of which the mutineers had been guilty, and, 
in a few words, entreated them to stand by their 
officers, who would not desert them. He had scarcely 
finished his address, when a shouting was heard, as 
if from a large body, and the mutineers appeared in 
a few seconds, approaching our barracks from the 
town, and calling on the brave 54th to join them. 
Lieutenant Conran, the late General Conran, who 
commanded the grenadiers, instantly faced his com- 
pany about; without giving his men time for reflec- 
tion, and poured a volley on them, which killed and 
wounded several, and dispersed the rest. 

“ At this time, the Duke and his staff were in the 
government house, which, considering the excited 
state of the garrison, it would have been the extreme 
of folly to leave. Colonel Ross lost no time in 
marching the entire regiment down to the town, and 
surrounding the governor’s house. The mutiny was 
at once quelled by these decisive steps, and some of 
the ring-leaders were taken up and executed on the 
following morning. Various opinions have been 
afloat, and many different causes assigned for this 
mutiny ; but such is, in a few words, its entire history.” 
Here is a scene from the Peninsular cam- 
paign :— 

“ While at Lamego, I was sent for a few days to 
Pontelegro, on duty, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Lyne. When we had come to a certain part of the 
road, we heard moaning on all sides, as we rode 
quietly along. We immediately dismounted, and, 
on looking around us, perceived a serjeant lying on 
the ground, fastened by his leg to a mule, and a good 
deal bruised. On asking him what occasioned the 
disastrous state in which we found him, he related 
that he, with two soldiers and a Portuguese, had 
been coming up from Lisbon to join the army, each 
leading his mule laden with baggage ; that the two 
soldiers were jawing, as he termed it, along the road, 
but were not able to come to blows, as they could 
not let go their mules, or they would have run away 3 
and that at length, he, the serjeant, had determined 
on bringing them up the hill, and letting them fight 
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Ireland to fight across a stick or garter. Having 
accordingly, fastened their mules to their legs, the 
serjeant took one end of the firelock, and the Por- 

ese the other, the butt end; and as the com- 
pbatants commenced fighting, the Portuguese un- 
knowingly touched the trigger, upon which the gun, 
being loaded, went off : the report startled the mules, 
which fled in different directions, each dragging his 
leader with him to the bottom of the hill, where they 
lay cut by the rocks and torn by the briers in their 
descent. We extricated them as speedily as possible, 
unfastening the ropes, and enabling them to proceed 
on their journey. The two combatants were pretty 
well cooled by the disaster, and the serjeant was 
truly grateful for having escaped being shot by the 
awkwardness of the Portuguese.” 

Having thus by a few anecdotes indicated the 
progress of the captain —_ life, his early 
adventures in Ireland and England, his sojourn 
at Gibraltar on his way to Egypt, and allowed 
him to give proof that he was in the campaign 
of Portugal and Spain, we may conclude with 
an pcs ot of half-pay, relating to a brother 
officer :— 

«C___., who was a captain, on half-pay, of the 
British service, lodged several years ago in the Ex- 
change Coffee House, which was then kept by an old 
couple, whose age prevented their attending properly 
to théir ‘business, obliging them to confide in the 
management of a bar-maid, upon whom they placed 
much dependence, and to whom they paid a liberal 


ah C——"s circumstances were not very affluent, 
as is generally the case with half-pays ; and he was, 
besides, of an extravagant turn of mind, necessity 
often compelled him to borrow money, at different 
times, from the bar-maid, who was a prudent woman, 
and ‘had laid by the savings of a few years. He lived 
in the house for several months together; during 
which time he paid great attention to her, making 
love to her every opportunity, and always promising 
marriage, of which, by-the-bye, he had not the slight- 
est notion. 

“As he was continually making one excuse, or 
another, for delaying the nuptials, and he was now 
upwards of 200/. in her debt, for cash lent to him, 
she determined on having either the man or the 
money ; and, going into his room one morning, as he 
lay in bed, demanded that he should either pay her 
what she had lent him, or immediately fulfil his oft- 
repeated promise of marriage. C——, as usual, 
made some excuse ; but it would not do, she was re- 
solved, she said, to be no longer trifled with, as she 
had been, for months back, but to have justice im- 
mediately done. She then produced a marriage 
licence, which she had previously procured, and in- 
formed C_—., that the clergyman was then waiting 
at the church to marry them; and that, unless he 
complied, and honourably redeemed the pledges he 
had so often made, she would have him arrested and 
sent to prison, from which it was then no easy matter 
toget out, by two bailiffs, whom she had then on the 
stairs, outside the room, waiting to see if their ser- 
vices would be required. At this moment, C. 
heard the men on the stairs cough; and knowing, 
from their being in the house, that her resolution was 
taken, he began to think seriously of his situation ; 
and, after a few minutes consideration, reluctantly 
yielded to her demand, requesting, at the same time, 
that the ceremony might be deferred until evening. 
To this, however, she would not agree; nor would 
she quit the room, until accompanied by him. It 
was, certainly a curious scene to behold the captain, 
with the fair and fat bar-maid leaning upon his arm, 
marching down the Strand, at slow time, towards St. 
Martin’s Church, now and then casting a mournful 
look behind him, and as often encountering the keen 
and watchful glances of John Doe and Richard Roe, 
who failed not to bring up the rear, and that too in 
close order. As soon as the ceremony had concluded, 
the same gentlemen, politely taking off their hats, 
made each of them a low bow, and wishing the newly 
married couple every happiness, immediately retired. 

and his bride returned to the coffee-house, 
where they were received with great kindness, by the 
Master and mistress, who, notwithstanding the short 
notice, had a comfortable wedding breakfast prepared 
for them.” 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 

The Sankhya Kéaricd, translated from the San- 
scrit by H. T. Colebroke, Esq. ; also the Com- 
mentary of Gaurapada, translated and illus- 
trated by H. H. Wilson, Esq., Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. Valpy. 

Tue Sankhya system of philosophy is an illus- 

tration of the extent to which the refinements of 

metaphysical speculation were carried by the 
sages of India, and it affords signal proofs both 
of the strength and the weakness of human in- 
tellect when applied to the solution of the great 
problems of Time and Eternity. It is also re- 
markable for the severity and precision of its 
logic, for the minute nicety of its distinction, 
and for its strict adherence to its enumeration of 

a. Like all Hindd metaphysics, and all 
indu philosophy, it is based upon the doctrine 

of the metempsychosis : the soul is regarded as a 

prisoner in its earthly tenement, subjected to 

the bondage of body, perpetually seeking an 
exemption from the necessity of successive 
births, which are merely changes of the prison- 
house, and variations of evil. A very distant 
goal of deliverance is indistinctly seen; it is held 
out as probable that the soul, purified by suc- 
cessive migrations, may at length become fitted 
for absorption in the universal mind, and escape 
for ever from the sufferings of individual exist- 
ence. To effect this consummation is the great 
object of philosophy ; and as it cannot be at- 
tained while men continue subject to the ordi- 
nary infirmities of their nature, the first object of 

— is the means by which the imperfections 

of humanity may be obviated. 

It would be a matter of curiosity, rather than 
utility, to enter further into an examination of 
this philosophy; but those who have a taste for 
metaphysical speculations will find a rich treat 
in the present volume. The strict principles of 
the Sankhya system are contained in the Kérik, 
or memorial verses, translated by Mr. Colebroke ; 
they are then developed in the Commentary 
of Gaurapdda, as they are actually understood 
by the Hindtis; and finally they are brought into 
comparison with the ancient and modern philo- 
sophical systems of Europe in the dissertations 
of Professor Wilson. ; 

The extracts from the original are printed 
with the new Devanagari types, lately cast at the 
expense of the University of Oxford; the letters 
are beautifully cut, and have more of the genuine 
oriental character, than any which have been as 
yet prepared in Europe. 





The New Botanist's Guide to the Localities of 
the Rarer Plants of Britain. By Hewett 
Cotterell Watson. Vol. II. Longman & Co. 


In noticing the first volume of this little work, 
and another by the same author, (see Atheneum, 
1836, pp. 521 and 552), we expressed ourselves 
in terms of much commendation,—describing 
the one as a very useful book, the other as one 
which did him much credit, and which evidently 
was the production of a scrupulously pains-taking 
person. Mr. Watson is entitled to the same 
meed of praise for the second and concluding 
volume of his work. 

We are, however, not a little surprised at 
finding, in the preface to the volume now before 
us, a rather angry reference to this journal. 
We cannot help thinking Mr. Watson a little 
unreasonable. We said his book was a rich ac- 
cumulation of facts, and we gave it an excellent 
character, which it deserved ; but we added, that 
it was a matter of regret with us, that the author 
had not shown the bearing of his facts upon such 
points of science as they were intended to eluci- 
date. This Mr. Watson interprets as an unfair 
inquiry into the cui bono of his investigations. 
Now, we submit that our meaning has been mis- 





understood, and that the criticism in question 
will bear no such interpretation. We are per- 
sonally aware of the object of the numerous data 
collected by the author, concerning the eleva- 
tions at which plants grow, the latitudes by 
which they are bounded, the geological limits 
that Nature has assigned to certain species, and 
the like; and we aid not intend to recommend 
Mr. Watson to generalize and apply his facts 
for our individual gratification. But are his 
readers equally masters of the subject? Is any 
considerable number of them—is there, in fact, 
a dozen of them capable of solving Forskal’s 
famous problem, which is the foundation of 
botanical geography as a science? We think 
not: and that being so, we are still of opinion, 
that to omit the explanation,—we do not, and 
never did say of the utility, but of the application 
of his elaborate collection of data, was, on the 
part of this gentleman, a material omission. 
But, adds Mr. Watson, Dr. Lindley has done the 
same thing in his ‘Introduction to Botany.’ 
What have we to do with Dr. Lindley and’ his 
Introduction? If that gentleman, in admitting 
into a work on the elements of a most extensive 
science, a few pages concerning botanical geo- 
graphy, contented himself with a very slight 
sketch of what others had been doing, without 
attempting to generalize or improve upon their 
observations,—if, we say, he incidentally has 
thought fit to treat the subject thus, that very 
circumstance affords an additional reason why 
Mr. Watson, in writing specially on the sub- 
ject, should have done otherwise. We shall 
not attempt to discuss with the author, whether 
or not any evidence has yet been acquired, of a 
nature sufficiently precise to enable us to draw 
general rules concerning the connexion of parti- 
cular forms of vegetation with particular con- 
ditions of climate; but we will at once explain 
what we meant by the criticism at which Mr. 
Watson has so unnecessarily taken offence. 
Geographical botany is a branch of science, the 
object of which is to determine the nature of the 
laws, if any, that regulate the distribution of 
plants on the surface of the earth. It is supposed 
that, independently of mere specific qualities, 
which are reducible to no rules, the develope- 
ment of vegetation is regulated by the external 
influences of heat, light, moisture, atmospheric 
density, and soil ; and that, if so, the exact nature 
of the combinations of those forces, under which 
different forms of vegetation make their appear- 
ance, is capable of being ascertained. The 
bearing of his facts upon this fundamental posi- 
tion in geographical botany, is what Mr. Watson 
should, in our opinion, have pointed out: he 
should have drawn comparisons between the 
facts concerning this branch of science, as ascer- 
tained in Great Britain, and those of other 
countries; and he should have discussed the 
cause of their coincidences or discrepancies, 
And, moreover, when any well-ascertained facts 
are in accordance or at variance with experiments 
already on record, they ought, above all things, 
to be carefully stated. For example,—it is, no 
doubt, a desirable thing to know that wheat is 
only cultivable up to a particular elevation above 
the sea; but in a work specially written upon the 
subject of the geographical botany of Great 
Britain, the reader would naturally look for some 
explanation of that fact; and it is not an unrea- 
sonable thing to expect that at least the remark- 
able experiments of Edwards and Colin upon the 
temperatures at which corn grows, might have 
been noticed. 

This is the way in which we thought the 
author should have treated his subject ; and we 
urged it the more, because we believed that he 
was well:able to treat itso. If he will not take our 


advice, which we give in all kindness, he must 
be contented to take his place in the crowd of 
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mere collectors, instead of joining the ranks of | 


men of science. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1838. 
The Ages of Female. Beauty. Edited by Fre- 
deric Montagu. 4to. Tilt. 
The Scenic Annual. Edited by Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq. 4to. Virtue. 


Tuese Annuals are a little out of season—such 
gay and gaudy flowers ought long since to have 
spread their beauties to the admiring eyes of a 
drawing-room public. However, as the works 
now before us are strangers, we must welcome 
them as best we may. 

Mr. Frederic Montagu, it appears, puts in his 
claim for a share of that favour which has been 
so long showered on these picture-books, on the 
strength of seven engravings, illustrating the 
Seven Ages, from drawings by Miss F. Cor- 
baux, Mrs. G. Ward, Rochard, Chalon, and 
Wright; together with letter-press contributed 
by Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Fairlie, Bayle Bernard, 
the Authors of ‘Cavendish’ and the ‘ Poet’s 
Daughter,’ Lady Stepney, Mrs. Ince, the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, E. R. Moran, the Marchioness of 
Hastings, the Author of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ 
and two or three papers from his own pen. 
Equally in art and in literature we think the 
ladies have the advantage. Miss Corbaux's 
‘Childhood’ is a very natural, and therefore 
graceful child; as Barry Cornwall says— 

Small, fair, ees on a as a pearl, 
Which some Indian diver findeth 
In the darkness of the sea, 
When the weight of waters blindeth 
Every one save only he. 
And by far the best paper is Mrs. Norton’s—a 
tale of domestic sorrow, which, with all our re- 
spect for her, and sorrow for her wrongs, we 
wish she had not published—although good may 
result from this self-sacrifice, for it places the 
law respecting the rights of a mother in a most 
just, and therefore odious, light. 

‘The Scenic Annual’ contains no less than 
six and thirty engravings; but, as they have 
been selected from the illustrated works pub- 
lished, or in course of publication, by Mr. Virtue, 
they are in some degree known to the public. 
The literature of the volume is not equal to what 
might have been expected from the fame of the 
editor ; but it appears, that Mr. Campbell had 
no time to send forth his summons, and collect 
his friends—indeed, that it was so late in the 
~ when he was requested to take office, that 

e must have declined, but for the promised 
assistance of a literary friend. The master’s 
hand, however, is visibly present on many occa- 
sions; it might have been traced, we imagine, 
even without the initials, in the poem on ‘ Cora 
Linn,’ from which the following is an extract : 


The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
"Twas with congenial friends ; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past 

My memory seldom sends. 


It was as sweet an Autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde ; 

And Lanark’s orchards all the way 
Put forth their golden pride. 

Ev’n hedges, busk’d in bravery, 
Look’d rich that sunny morn; 

The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So prank’d September's thorn. 

In Cora’s glen the calm how deep! 
Its trees on loftiest hill 

Like statues stood, or things asleep, 
All motionless and still. 


The torrent spoke as if his noise 
Bade earth be quiet round, 

And give his loud and lonely voice 
A more commanding sound. 

From a short paper on Burns, we quote the 
following :— 

“The poetic genius of Burns, nourished on scanty 
learning, and inspired by Nature herself, will furnish: 
a text for the philosopher, who speculates on the in- 
fluence of book-acquired learning on gifted minds of 





the first order. Milton, on the one hand, stands an ex- | people. Their historians take pains to prove that 
ample of the poetic benefits of much learning ; whilst | they were original and apostolic Christians, whose 
Shakespeare and Burns confront and refute the | orthodoxy of faith can be traced back to the eighth 
assertion, that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ | century. But what has orthodoxy, or heterodoxy, or 


That much learning is covetable by a poet, has long 
ceased to be my opinion. In the bare toil of acquir- 
ing it, his mind exudes much of its natural strength 
and sensibility ; but that some learning is useful, has 
been illustrated by Shakespeare, whose mind—an 
alembic of sweets—distilled more of the essential 
odours of classic mythology, and more of the beau- 
tiful in classical history, than the minds ofa thousand 
pedants could have collected. Burns, apparently 
still less learned than Shakespeare, never looked 
back to ancestral inspiration, but was himself an an- 
cestor in poetry. I cannot give up my classical 
partialities, but I confess the truth of Burns’s words 
when he derides those ‘who think to climb Parnassus’ 
hill by dint of Greek ;’ and his strokes of nature 
bring down my conception of the quantum of learn- 
ing that is needful for a genuine poet, to the lowest 
point. I could point out in Burns’s Songs, thoughts 
exactly similar to those of beautiful Greek epigrams, 
of which Burns could have never heard. Here Burns 
wrote Greek poetry, without having learnt the very 
characters. When Nature takes Genius by the 
hand, she always conducts her pupil to the tender 
and beautiful, and by ashorter road than the learned 
languages. te 

“ The best of Burns’s Poems, in my opinion, is his 
‘Tam o° Shanter.’ It was said of the most perfect 
Greek sculptures, that they seemed to be rather 
melted than chiselled marble. In like manner, this 
poem always appears to me as if the poet had not 
written, but improvised it ; as if he had never blotted 
a line, or clipt off a fragment of its language, but had 
cast it off unpremeditated from the glowing mould of 
his imagination.” 

Among the engravings, one of the most inter- 
esting represents the pass of Balsille, and the 
attack made there on the Vaudois. The descrip- 
tion is written by Mr. Campbell, and is worthy 
of his name and fame :— 

“The foregoing print represents a scene, sublime 
in its natural aspect, and connected with the history 
of a people whose achievements at once rival and 
make credible the greatest deeds of antiquity. Leo- 
nidas and his Spartans were not more self-devoted 
than the Vaudois were for many centuries, under 
sufferings and persecutions; nor were the former 
braver in battle, or more attached to their native soil. 
The Vaudois, or Waldenses, to whom Milton alludes 
in his sonnet,— 

Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, &c. 
were at one period nearly exterminated by their 
Popish enemies; but a remnant of them found re- 
fuge in other countries, and Tuerz they might have 
existed, and melted into a foreign population, if they 
could have forgotten their native valleys, or tolerated 
life under the home-sickness of exiles, But they 
could not forget their native hearths and hills; the 
caves that had hid their forefathers from their perse- 
cutors, the fastnesses where they had secured them- 
selves, and the very torrents that had been stained 
with their blood, were still dear to them. Those ex- 
patriated men refused even grants of land in the 
foreign Protestant countries, over which they were 
scattered, and, though not a thousand in number, 
they resolved to regain their native valleys. They 
collected themselves together—they rendezvoused in 
Switzerland—crossed the Lake of Geneva, disem- 
barked on the Savoy side, and, by a series of unparal- 
leled efforts, sueceeded—made a way with their 
swords through opposing myriads, in narrow defiles, 
and on giddy precipices, to their sacred homes. A 
more interesting scene than the return of the Vaudois, 
is not to be found in human history. The retreat 
of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand has.a humble resem- 
blance to it. The Vaudois were the Covénantors of 
Italy, but they surpass even our Scotch Covenantors 
in traits of heroism. And yet, how unequal are the 
results of virtue! The descendants of the brave 
Vaudois are still a people depressed beneath their 
natural rights by the Sardinian government, while 
the Scottish nation owes to its Covenantors their 
equality with England. 

“Tt would only fill the mind with tedious horrors, 
to recount minutely the earlier sufferings of this 





antiquity of faith to do with the lawfulness of perse- 
cution? Whether their faith was new or old, or false 
or true, there was the same atrocity in attempting to 
extirpate it by violence.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

An Epitome of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, by 
Travers ‘Twiss, B.C.L.— We bestowed high praise on 
the preceding part of this epitome, which, for the 
first time, presented the researches of Niebuhr to 
English students in an accessible form. The second 
part has pleased us still more,—probably because the 
dissertations no longer occupy a space so dispropor- 
tionate to the narrative, and because we approach a 
period when Rome, having got through her obscure 
struggles for existence, began to attract the attention 
of the civilized world to her progress. This volume 
commences with the history of the Roman Reform 
Bill—as the Licinian Rogations deserve to be called 
—not only on account of the increased power they 
gave the middle classes, but also because they were 
an example of a great constitutional change, effected 
by a continuous and manly struggle, without the 
peace of a single citizen having been disturbed. It 
ends with the First Punic War; a period when the 
Romans began to organize their system of colonial 
and provincial policy, the consideration of which is 
essential to a right understanding of their subsequent 
history. Few readers will close the volume, without 
sharing in the editor’s regret for the loss of the saga- 
cious author, who certainly deserves to be regarded 
as the head of the school of modern historical criti- 
cism: and that at a time when the course of his 
studies brought him to the period when he should 
discuss, not minute points of origin and descent, but 
the general maxims of policy interesting to every 
nation and every time. Mr. Twiss will, we hope, 
continue some of the labours which Niebuhr left in- 
complete,—especially the Roman systems of Political 
Economy: his notes on the rates of interest, prove 
that he is qualified for the task,; he manifestly com- 
prehends the importance of the monetary variations, 
so carelessly recorded by the ordinary historians. 

Letters to Brother Juhn on Life, Health, and Dis- 
ease, by Edward Johnson, Surgeon.—These letters 
having already appeared in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, we are exempted from the duty of any length- 
ened examination. In all attempts at popularizing 
science, there is perhaps a latent fallacy. At least, 
it is not very clear, how we can make any subject in- 
telligible, but by explaining all that should be known 
respecting it. When a professional teacher sets about 
forming a physiologist, he does nothing more than 
explain the several items of fact and reasoning that 
make up the sum of physiology ; the popular jecturer, 
to do less, must, we suppose, confine himself to facts, 
and suppress the reasoning. The hearer in that case, 
must take the whole upon trust implicitly; and if 
80, it is to be feared that he will understand little, 
and misconceive a good deal. Still we admit, that a 
little learning is better than none, and there are cases 
in which popular works may be useful. Where the 
faculty of thought’ pre-exists, such works will set 
the reader thinking, and thus drive him in search 
of more sufficient information. With respect, 
however, to the books themselves, there is this dif 
culty—either, they must pretend to convert science 
into art, and to substitute routine for intelligence; 
or they must reason, and reason upon data beyond 
the knowledge of the reader: most popular works ex- 
hibit both these faults. We may conclude, therefore, 
that highly-wrought minds will rarely expend their 
powers on such compositions. They will be haunted 
with doubts as to the making th lves understood, 
while they are disgusted at the superficial trifling 
to which they are confined. But to return to the 
volume of Mr. Johnson. It is tolerably amusing for 
a scientific work, and tolerably scientific for an 
amusing one. We think, however, he hasa little 
mystified his brother John, in cramming him with 
so much scientific lore, merely to make him com- 
prehend, that he who would live like a man, should 
not eat like a hog: and we cannot unite with him 
in saying, that bread and water are all the 
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pent man requires, nor agree in the ratiocination 

ghich leads to such ultra-rigorous conclusions. The 

following advice on the choice of a physician, is ex- 

cellent ; and, —— we abstract it for the benefit 
dora oe n 


h, 


of ing a medical man, and 
jn endeavouring to satisfy yourself of his talent, you 
should not question him on matters connected with 
his own profession ; because you are no judge therein ; 
you have no means of knowing whether he answers 
you wisely or foolishly: but talk to him on matters 
of general learning and philosophy, [or] on [any] 
subjects with which youare yourself acquainted. You 
will thus easily fathom the depth of his understand- 
ing, and you may be quite sure, if he show that he 

a mind capable of reasoning on the prin- 
ciples of science in general, [or, as we hold, capable 
of reasoning on any principles], that he cannot be 
ignorant of that particular science, which he has 
made his principal study.” It is true that this ad- 
vice pre-supposes the power of judging in the exa- 
ninant, and consequently is applicable to the smaller 
number. All advice, however, has that inconvenience. 
Imorance and presumption must pay their penalty, 
let the “charmer charm never so wisely.” 

Chemistry of Nature, &c., as a general introduction 
to the study of Chemical Science, by Hugo Reid.—If 
a discoverer entered upon the investigation of an 
mknown country, and pushed his recognizances into 
the interior, he would record his experiences in the 
order of their recurrence, and his facts in their 
rlation of priority ; but when he had mastered the 
entire topography, and established connexions less 
fortuitous, he would pursue a more scientific course, 
ad arrange his facts according to their natural and 
permanent relations of mutual dependence. Either of 
these methods would suffice for the bare enumeration, 
ad both have been adopted for the purposes of tui- 
tin. The same observations apply to the communica- 
tion of all scientific truths, which may be treated his- 
torically or methodically, at the option of the teacher. 
It is obvious, however, that each plan has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and that each therefore may 
le preferable or not, according to the object which 
the communicator may have in view. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining the complete knowledge of a sub- 
ject, the facts should be presented in both series. 
The scientific method, which is universally preferred 
forthe communication of pure science, commences 
vith elementary principles and ideas, and proceeds 
fom the simple to the complex; thus introducing 
nonew idea which is not in some manner involved 
in the notions that have preceded it. The same 
method is likewise usually adopted in elementary 
instructions respecting the mixed sciences; but the 
sme advantage does not follow; for, inasmuch as 
these sciences consist, not merely of ideas, but of 
things, the two cannot be discussed pari passu, and 
both facts and theories must occasionally be taken 
mm trust, or only partially revealed, according to the 
etigencies of the moment. The teacher is obliged 
totalk of matters entirely new to his hearer, who is 
confused with vague apprehensions, and repelled by 
the dryness and barrenness of objects so presented 
tohim. The historical method of tracing a science 
fom its first discoveries to its mature perfection 
vould, on the other hand, prove too cumbrous, and 
employ too much time and labour to admit of general 
option, while it would fail in exciting that interest 
thich arises from a study of the history of things 
familiar. Mankind, therefore, are driven upon an 
woption of the minor evil,and are content to undergo 
the fatigue and ennui which attend the commence- 
nent of all scientific studies, since so it must be. In 
the study of chemistry, more especially, all is new, 
—facts, instruments, ideas, names ; and it is difficult 
‘proceed far in the science without being compelled 
anticipate the scientific order of developement, 
ad to announce truths for which the pupil is not 
prepared ; at the same time, much of the interest is 
lst which would arise from an immediate knowledge 
of the importance and value of the facts presented, 
md the consequences to which they lead. In the 
Yume we are discussing it is attempted to obviate 
these difficulties by considering chemistry in its rela- 
ton to the great natural objects by which the student 
Ssurrounded, and, at least as far as things are con- 
med, to talk of nothing with which he is’ not 

iar, This method has another great convenience, 


ut the idea of utility is present in all the investiga- 








tions, and confers an acknowledged value on every 
step as it is taken. “The work (to use the author’s 
own words) is not designed to convey instructions for 
performing experiments, but as a book to be read by 
those who may desire some general knowledge of the 
nature of chemical phenomena, the method of che- 
mical research, and the manner in which chemical 
experiments are commonly made, and who may feel 
an interest in studying those natural phenomena 
which consist in chemical actions. Being convinced 
that a complete knowledge of the subject is always 
desired, even by those who read only for general in- 
formation, those topics which the volume embraces 
are entered into very fully, so that a satisfactory 
knowledge may be obtained of them.” Mr. Reid’s 
work is not then a treatise on the science of chemistry, 
but an introduction to its study—an exposition of its 
scope and bearing, and of its relation to some of those 
great and obvious natural phenomena, which exercise 
such varied influence on the being, health, and happi- 
ness of the species. It is one of that class of works 
so familiar to the students of the present generation, 
and so unknown to their predecessors, which tend to 
popularize science, and to introduce the ignorant in- 
quirer to its acquaintance. The idea of making science 
a part of general education, we are told, is beginning 
to find its way into elementary schools ; “ The new 
High School of Liverpool includes a philosophical 
department, and in that of Glasgow a chemical 
school has been instituted :” in the meantime, the 
multiplication of works, like the present, tends to 
render the public at large better acquainted with the 
value of these scholastic innovations. The matter of 
Mr. Reid’s book seems judiciously selected ; and if 
he has not altogether conquered the great difficulty 
of avoiding all pre-supposed knowledge of his subject 
in the reader, he has at least produced a volume 
which the non-scientific reader may peruse with in- 
interest and instruction. 


Cambridge Crepuscular Diversions, &c.—Thirty-one 
pages of letter-press, printed, we presume, at the au- 
thor’s expense ; upon the author’s head therefore be 
the consequence. ; 


Carr’s Latin Homonyms.—A very useful little work 
for junior students of the classics. 


British Annual for 1838, Edited by R. D. Thom- 
son, M.D.—This little volume contains a great deal 
of information, and among the most useful we are 
inclined to consider, ‘The Tables of European 
Weights and Measures,’ ‘ The Tables of the Coins of 
Different Countries, reduced to their English Value,’ 
and ‘ The Account of Foreign Universities.’ 


The Comic Almanack.—George Cruikshank and 
Rigdum Funnidos labour on pleasantly together, 
though they must find themselves, the artist espe- 
cially, somewhat hampered by the necessity of illus- 
trating over and over again the same subjects, an 
unavoidable consequence of the form the work ori- 
ginally assumed. This repetition, however, saves us 
from the necessity of doing more than offer a speci- 
men of so much of the novelty as can be transferred 
to our pages. Here is a report under the head of 
St. Patrick's Day, of Paddy O’Murrough’s Wed- 
ding. Pat, it appears, made his offer inopportunely in 
Lent, and Nora 

Knew ‘twas no use at that time to consent ; 
But by Mothering Sunday Pat found her much softer, 
And before Lent was over, he saw her relent. 
The day was soon fixed—Easter Monday, be sure, 
The time seem'd to Pat a snail's gallop to go; 
* By de hokey!” says he, ‘ is it fast days dey call em? 
For fast days 1 tink dey move murtherous slow.’ 
At length Easter Monday arrived bright and gay, 
Saint Patrick’s Day too—nothing could be more pat. 
To chapel away they all went—in a buss : 
For a wedding, what carriage so proper as that? 
So the knot was soon happily tied—tho’ I know 
There are some in the world think it wrong thus to tie 
men; 
That the poor have no right to get married at all; 
And that low men have no sort of bus’ness with Hymen. 
Return’d, they sat down to an iligant feast: 
An divil the knife or the fork that lies idle; 
There's praties in plenty, pig-puddings, and pork, 
And a saddle of mutton, to match with the bridal. 
And then comes the dance, and the drink, and the toast: 
‘Pat Murrough, your health—you're a broth of a by!’ 
Och! how tipsy they were! e’en the clargy himself, 
Like Pity, was seen with a drop in his eye. 

The opening of another ballad may amuse the 

reader. 





Susanna Sims was under-nurse 
To little Messieurs Cole ; 

And John Budd was a gardener, 
That liv’d at Camberwoll. 

And John would often say to Sue, 
‘We're for each other made : 

For vy—ain’t I a nursery-man, 
And you a nursery-maid ?” 

He said she was his pink, his rose, 
His Clarkia Grandifiora : 

And swore no love had ever root 
Like to the love he bore her. 

Yet still, whenever he talk’d thus, 
She'd look at him quite gruff, 

And ‘Come now, Mister Budd,’ she'd say, 
‘None of your garden stuff!’ 

And every year, as spring came round, 
With flowers of every hue, 

He'd cull the fairest of them all, 
And carry them to Sue. 

But all in vain for him to bring 
The sweetest buds of May; 

For cruel Susan still turned up 
Her nose at his nosegay. 

Of Almanacks, generally, we may observe, that we 
have them of all shapes and dimensions, and at all 
prices. Mr. Tilt isa wholesale publisher in these small 
matters: he has issued The Useful, The Paragon, 
The Sunday, and The Hat Almanacks, each “ for the 
small charge of one penny.” Messrs. Oliver & Boyd 
also offer a Penny Almanack, which contains thirty-two 
pages of well condensed and useful matter! The 
National, however, puts forth a claim for threepence ; 
and The Miniature, and Messrs. Hannay and Dietrich- 
sen’s Almanack, cannot be had under sixpence. Of 
The British and its Companion, published by the 
Diffusion Society, and The American, published at 
Boston, and in London by Mr. Kennett, we need 
only observe, that as usual they contain a great deal 
of valuable information ; but the Companion to the 
Working Man’s Almanack is deserving of especial 
praise for the admirable selection of its contents. 
We have alsoto announce, The Parliament Almanack, 
published by Vacher & Son; and that Lieutenant 
Murphy has this year added to the collection, 4 
Weather Almanack, the predictions in which, founded 
on philosophic principles, are intended, we suppose, 
to save “ Francis Moore, Physician,” from a great 
deal of idle speculation : how that may be remains 
for proof. ‘ Pawsey’s Ladies’ Repository,’ is a pocket 
book after the old fashion, and contains, in addition 
tothe Almanack, poetry, enigmas, and charades, and 
offers prizes for their solution. 








List of New Books.—Autograpbs of Illustrious Women 
of Great Britain, by Nethercleft, 4to. IZ. 10s. cl.— Ages of 
Female Beauty, 4to. 21s. cl. gilt.—Bishop Jebb’s Sermons, 
5th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Bishop Jebb’s Life, by Forster, 
2nd edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s.—Book of Gems, re-issue, Ist and 
2nd series, 8vo. fancy bds., reduced to 2/. 2s.—Commercial 
Instructor, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Clark on Drawing and Painting 
in Water Colours, 12mo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Croly on the Apoca- 
lypse, 3rd edit. 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Dendy ou Diseases of the 
Skin, 8vo. 6s, 6¢. bds.—Erskine’s Institutes of the Laws of 


Scotland, by Macallan, 8vo. 12. 12s. 6d., 2 vols. 4to, 


2d. 12s. 6d.—Gamonia, or the Art of Preserving Game, 8vo. 
2is. mor.—Goode’s Sermons on Doctrine and Practice, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— Hallam’s Middle Ages of Europe, 7th 
edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. bds.—Heath’s Shakespeare Gallery, 
roy. Svo. 42s. elegant mor., roy. 4to. 3. 13s. 6¢.mor., India 
proofs, 4. 18s.—Joh ’s Speci of British Poets, 
24mo. 3s. 6d. cl. lettered.—Hunter’s Works, by Palmer, 
Svo. bds., and 4to. plates, 17s. 6d.—Hudson’s Directions 
for Making Wills, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Jane Lomax, or a 
Mother’s Crime, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6¢d.— Keith's Botan- 
ical Lexicon, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Laws and Constitution of 
England Explained, 12mo. ls. swd.—Life of the Rev, 
Alexander Kilham, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Murphy’s Treatise on 
the Teeth, fc. 5s. cl.—New Eton Grammar, with Notes by 
Moody, 12mo. 2s. 6d, ‘cl.—M‘Diarmid’s edition of Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, and Poems, 24mo. 3s, 
cl. lettered.—M‘Diarmid’s edition of Paul and Virginia, 
and Elizabeth, 24mo. 2s. cl. lettered. — Naturalist’s Library, 
Vol. XX., (British Birds,) 12mo. 6s. cl.—M‘Nish s Modern 
Pythagorean, with Life by Moir, 2 vols. fe. 12s.—M‘Culloch’s 
Reading Books, Smo. Part 1, 2d. ; Part 2, 4d.; Part 3, 1s, 
— Martin's Bijou Littéraire, l2mo. 5s.—Oliphant’s Musa 
Madrigalesca, 12mo. 12s. bds.—Oliver and Boyd's Cate- 
chism of Chemistry, by Hugo Reid, 18mo. 9¢d.swd.— Patent 
Law Amendment Act, with Notes, by Drury, 8vo. 5s, bds,— 
Quin’s Universal History, 12mo. 6s. cl.— Kenon's Delinea- 
tions; Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, 12mo. 7s. 6d. silk. 
—Khodes’s Derbyshire Tourist, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—The 
Redemption, a Sacred Poem, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Salmon’s 
Two Systems of distinguishing Genders of Frengh Sub- 
stantives, 12mo. Is. 9d. swd.—Savage’s Anatomist, 48mo. 
2s. swd.—Smiles (S.) on Physical Education, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
bds.—Spencer’s Circassia, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
—Spiritual Sacrifice, 8vo. 7s. cl—Syme on the 
Rectum, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Temper, its Use and Abuse, 18mo, 
3s. 6d. cl.— Watson’s Tutor’s Assistaut, 12mo. 2s. sheep — 
Winkle’s English Cathedrals, Vol. Il., imp. 8vo. 2is. cl., 
roy. 4to, 42s. cl.—White's (Hugh) Meditations, 4th edit. 





I16mo. 5s. bds.—Weller’s Lilustrations to Pickwick, 8vo. 
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SEMILASSO (PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU) IN 
EGYPT. 
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reception there—Reflections 
Mamelukes. 

During my stay at Alexandria I was invited to 
many dinners, which gave me opportunities to make 
several agreeable acquaintances. I will, however, 
mention only three, with which I was particularly 
gratified: first, that of the Danish consul-general, 
M. Dumreicher, a native of Bavaria, one of the 
most worthy foreigners in Egypt, who ought to be 
held in especial respect by every German, because 
the numerous services he has rendered to individuals 
of that nation long since acquired for him the name 
of “Father of the Germans.” The second remark- 
able person is the celebrated Swedish naturalist 
M. Hedenborg, who has approached nearer to the 
Mountains of the Moon than any other traveller, but 
was compelled to turn back for a time by a severe 
illness, incident to the climate, from which he is not 
yet wholly recovered. The collections of natural 
history which he has made in seven years of unin- 
terrupted labour, are said to be some of the choicest 
of their kind; endowed with an energetic mind and 
a robust constitution, and enthusiastically devoted to 
his favourite pursuit, he greatly interested me. The 
trio is completed by a gentleman of a very different 
description, the general of the Capucins, legate of 
his Holiness for Hindoostan, and archbishop of Adra, 
to which see he is going by way of Alexandria and 
Bombay. He is scarcely thirty years of age, of the 
most agreeable polished manners, and extremely 
cheerful and free from prejudice in his conversation ; 
he preached some sermons here which were fre- 
quented by crowds of the fashionable world, because 
the archbishop with his knowledge of mankind con- 
trived to make them piquant by telling the ladies, in 
his sonorous Italian, the strongest truths to their 
face ; I was much amused at hearing one of these 
sermons, which began with the following words :— 
“O frail and silly sex, who appear in this holy 
place to have your charms or your toilet admired by 
worshippers as silly as yourselves;” and in a few 
weeks this original apostle was the favourite preacher 
of the ladies of Alexandria. Let it not be said, 
therefore, that women do not like to hear the truth ; 
it depends only on the how and the where, and by 
whom it is spoken, * * 

I became more and more sensible that I was ap- 
proaching the capital of Egypt. Detached country 
houses surrounded with walls break the green mea- 
dows on the right and left of the river; the citadel, 
at the foot of the dark Mokattam, shines at a dis- 
tance; you pass the magnificent gardens of Schubra ; 
farther on are the chimneys of the steam-engines 
close to extensive manufactories, from which thick 
volumes of black smoke rose aloft into the blue sky, 
and so proceeding from one surprise to another we at 
length reached Bulak, the harbour of Cairo towards 
the sea. While here the busy life of commerce is 
seen in motley confusion, on the other side, as a 
delightful contrast, the levely island of Garanle lies 
in Idyllic repose, concealed with its country palace 
and extensive plantations behind a screen of weeping 
willows, like a beautiful maiden behind a gauze veil, 
only in order to be the more attentively observed. 
Cairo itself is still unperceived. Masked by several 
large palaces of the suburb along the banks of the 
Nile, you rather divine than see it, and only the 
summits of some of its cupolas and minarets appear- 
ing here and there between the river and the rugged 
rocks of the Mokattam betray the immense city, the 
“Sea of the world,” in the poetical language of the 
East. 

I landed on the above-mentioned island with the 
intention of passing the night in the unoccupied 
palace of Ismael Pacha, (who was burnt in Shendy,) 
which oriental customs allow, by a douceur to the 
keeper, and not to make my official entry into Cairo 
till the following morning. All was managed by my 
Dragofhan, and while some rooms were hastily put 
in.order for me, I employed the time first in walking 
about the parterres of the former seraglio, which were 
more than usually elegant, and then in following the 
avenue of weeping willows, which might be half a 
league in length, and which I had so greatly admired 
from the water. It runs along the bank, and affords 
between its pendent branches a series of views on 
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the other side of the river, while on the other hand, 
towards the interior of the island is a boundless 
plantation of young olive trees, the ground under 
which is covered with light green clover. I and my 
Greek page were the only pedestrians in this avenue 
except an athletic naked Egyptian, who had probably 
been bathing in the river, for he helda bundle of rushes 
in his hand which he used for a fig-leaf. I was just 
standing still to look at the large and stately palace 
of Ibrahim Pacha, when several persons beckoning 
and calling at a distance came running after us. My 
projected incognito was out of the question. The 
viceroy, who had for the present taken up his abode 
in Ibrahim’s palace, there to receive him who was 
daily expected from Syria, had already learned my 
arrival, and by his order a gondola was sent to meet 
and convey me to Baki Bey’s palace, which, newly 
furnished throughout, provided with the necessary 
servants and every requisite, was placed at my dis- 
posal, On my arrival I found the guard of honour 
at its post, and several richly caparisoned horses 
standing at the door, while a chief kavass of his 
Highness, with a long staff, the silver head of which 
is adorned with many chains, accompanied by six 
inferior officers, gravely marched before me, while 
the drums of the guard were beat. On the steps and 
in the hall I was received by the Mamelukes, ser- 
vants, and slaves appointed for my service during 
my stay; these attended me to the divan (saloon) 
where a long pipe, richly ornamented with brilliants, 
and Mocha cotfee exhaling the fragrance of Ambra 
in a cup also shining with diamonds, were respect- 
fully presented tome. With that delicacy of taste and 
politeness for which the orientals are distinguished, 
I was left to refresh myself at my ease for a whole 
hour ; then the Master of the House, who is the chief 
of a council, and a general, made his appearance to 
bid me welcome; he is a Turk, a native of the 
Morea ; he had with him, as interpreter, the brother- 
in-law of our consul at Alexandria, M. Bonfort, the 
Factotum of Ibrahim, and one of the most amiable 
and respectable men that I have become acquainted 
with at Cairo. Soon after them came Artim Bey, the 
Dragoman of his Highness, who brought methe most 
friendly welcome from the viceroy. He repeated that 
I was to consider the palace and the servants as my 
property, and even added that his Highness regretted 
that he had not been able to lodge me in the house 
of a Pacha, as all persons of that rank who were 
qualified for that purpose happened to be absent on 
public business, At the same time he informed me 
that the viceroy had appointed M. Lubbert, the 
historiographer of Egypt and counsellor in the de- 
partment of public instruction, to attend me every- 
where as my Cicerone, and to show me everything 
remarkable in the city and neighbourhood. I really 
had trouble duly to express my gratitude for so many 
wholly unexpected and unmerited marks of attention, 
and for such splendid hospitality, but I found in 
Artim Bey, who received part of his education in 
Paris, and who speaks French like a native, a very 
polite and indulgent apologist for my awkwardness. 
Many other visitors soon followed, of whom I will 
mention only Zami Bey, first aide-de-camp, and 
favourite of his Highness, a brother of Baki Bey, 
who enjoys a high reputation here both as a learned 
oriental scholar and an amatory poet; and Muctar 
Bey, Lieutenant General and chief of the depart- 
ment of public instruction, who has likewise passed 
some years in Europe, where he has probably not 
left many superior to him in dignity of deportment 
and urbanity of manners. 

The palace which I inhabit is in the suburb, and 
in addition to its elegance and very delightful situa- 
tion (for it is close to the Nile, only a small flower- 
garden intervening, so that I can see from my bed- 
chamber on the right wing my favourite island, and 
on the left the eternal Pyramids), it is historically 
interesting. It was built by the celebrated Mehemet 
Bey, the most confidential companion and servant 
of Mehemet Ali, who, on that memorable day which 
was decisive of the power and the life of the viceroy, 
conceived the plan for the destruction of the faithless 
Mameluke chiefs, and undertook, himself, to carry it 
into execution. It had been fortunately discovered 
by information from one concerned in the plot, that 
at a grand review, which Mehemet Ali had ordered, 
and which was to take place in three days, the 
Mamelukes intended to fall upon him with their 
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whole force, and, if possible, destroy him and all his 
faithful adherents at one blow. Everybody knows 
the desperate measure that was employed to defeat 
this scheme, but much error prevails in Europe re. 
specting the details. Thus Forbin’s picture, the 
engraving from which is well known, represents it as 
if Mehemet Ali, smoking his pipe, looked on as at a 
stage play. The truth, however, is, that he was not 
present, and in fact could not well have been go 
considering the locality. As soon as the Beys had 
taken leave of him and mounted their horses in the 
courtyard, Mehemet Bey said to him, “ Now your 
part is over and mine begins; I entreat the Pacha to 
retire to his harem.” This was immediately done ; 
and eye-witnesses, eunuchs of the seraglio, have 
asserted that the viceroy awaited the result, troubled 
and in great mental agitation, spoke not a word, but 
frequently called for cold water to drink, while the 
report of the musketry, the trampling of the horses 
that had lost their riders, and the cries of the victims 
sounded in his ears from a distance. This is cop- 
formable to human nature,and Mehemet Ali wasno 
more bloodthirsty than Napoleon; but he is no 
Louis XVI., and therefore does not fear bloodshed 
when it ought to be; at the right time, the sacri- 
fice of a few spares the lives of hundreds of thov- 
sands afterwards, and thus often leads to the welfare 
of whole nations, whereas effeminate temporising 
has often been their ruin; and, in the end, charity 
begins at home. If any one digs a pit for me [ 
throw him into it if I am able, and should be a 
simpleton if I did not. At a subsequent time 
Mehemet Ali distinguished himself by another 
equally bold act: when an envoy from the sultan 
came to Cairo while Mehemet Ali was absent, to 
deliver to him the silk bowstring, he ordered his 
head to be cut off, without long consideration or 
asking for instructions, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We learn by a letter from Bristol, that some 
gentlemen admirers of the genius of Chatterton; 
and desirous of enriching the city of his birth witha 
memorial of his literary fame, have formed them. 
selves into a committee, for the purpose of erectinga 
monument to his memory, in the Church of St. Mary, 
Redclyffe, Bristol, or in some other appropriate 
situation. There is not at present, says our informant, 
either stone or tablet within the walls of his native 
city, to tell the stranger of one of her most highly- 
gifted sons, or to recall the memory of his genius to 
the present generation. The local efforts being 
made to supply this memorial, will, it is hoped, be 
successful; but as the fame of Chatterton is a na- 
tional possession, contributions are invited from 
all who have sympathized with the fortunes and 
character of the youthful poet, and who can feel ita 
pleasure to join in paying a tribute of admiration 
and regret at the shrine of neglected genius. 

“The French government,” says a distinguished 
foreigner, by way of comment on our correspondent's 
letter, published last week, “has resolved to create 
three new professorships at the Collége de France, 
one to be added to Natural History, for it has been 
found that since the death of Cuvier the present e 
tablishment is insufficient to fully record the progress 
of the science; and another for the Coptic and 
Hieroglyphics, the professorship formerly held by 
Champollion being devoted to general antiquities 
The constitution of the College de France (he ob- 
serves,) does not at all resemble your universities: 
its object is not to teach the elements of knowledge, 
but to keep progress with its advance, and to inform 
the well informed. It isa noble institution, which we 
owe to Francis I. There is no similar institution in 
the world, that I am aware of: it is open to the 
public, in the most enlarged sense of the words; 
there is no payment required, no subscription, n0 
obedience to authority, no registration—the doors 
are always open, and all persons, male and female, 
may there enter, and obtain knowledge. Cuvier’s 
Lectures were always attended by many ladies of 
distinguished rank; and even the lectures of Abel 
Rémusat, on Chinese Literature, were for years lis 
tened to by a lady, who made her Chinese book serve 
as @ veil, for the strangeness of the thing excited 
some surprise and curiosity.” : 

On Wednesday evening last, an interesting dix 
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cussion took place at the meeting of the Society of 
Arts, on the financial situation of the Society. It 

that owing to the present depressed state of 
its funds, the Society will be compelled, however re- 
Juctantly, to break in upon its Life Fund. We advert 
to the circumstances, in the hope and belief that the 
Society will benefit by giving publicity to the fact. 
The Society of Arts has now existed nearly a 
century, during which it has distributed upwards of 
one hundred thousand pounds in the encouragement 
of the genius and the skiil of the country. We are 
not inclined, on this occasion, to inquire very rigidly 
whether “ absolute wisdom” has at all times directed 
the Council. Without, indeed, affecting to believe 
that it has done all the good it might, we willingly 
admit that it has done some good, and is capable of 
doing much more ; and we do hope, now that its 
financial difficulties are made known, the many will 
come forward and help the few ; and thus give to the 
Society the means of maintaining and extending its 
usefulness. 

Who can doubt of the ultimate success of our 
London colleges, seeing the munificent donations 
which from time to time testify the interest taken in 
their success, and tend to help them on in their career 
of usefulness? We noticed lately Mr. Brundrett’s 
liberality towards University College; and we have 
now the satisfaction to announce, that Dr. Warne- 
ford, of Moreton, has presented the sum of 1000/. to 
King’s College, for the purpose of establishing prizes 
in the Medical School attached to it. 

The Minister of War in France has notified to 
the “Academy, that it has been resolved to send 
a commission to Algiers, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information relating to the geography, his- 
tory, arts, sciences, and trade, of their African pos- 
sessions; and he has requested the Academy to 
nominate proper persons to be employed on this 
occasion, and to draw up instructions for their gui- 
dance. 

The Irish Academy have elected Sir William 
Hamilton, the Astronomer Royal, President, in the 
room of the late Dr. Lloyd. Sir William had 45 
Professor Lloyd 36—and the Archbishop of Dublin 
14 votes. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS.—All PICTURES and WORKS 
OF ART intended for EXHIBITION and SALE must be sent to 
the Gallery on MONDAY, the 15th, or TUESDAY, the 16th of 
January, 1838, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 5 in 
the evening; after which time no Picture or other Work of Art 
will be received.—Portraits and Drawings in Water Colours are 
inadmissible. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION. 

NOW OPEN, at the Ertan Hall, Piccadilly, the Celebrated 
Picture of CHRIST REJECTED, and several others, BEN- 
JAMIN WEST, late President of the Roya! Academy ; to which 
is added the large Picture of THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 
REPROVED, by FREDERICK SAMSON ‘THOMAS.—Open 
from 10 o'clock till Dusk.—Admittance, Is. ; Catalogues, 6d. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 14.-John George Children, Esq., V.P. in 
the chair. 

The reading of the paper by Dr. Kelly, ‘On Fogs 
and Stationary Clouds,’ commenced at a former 
meeting, was resumed and concluded. 

The following papers were also read: viz.—l. On 
such Ellipsoids, consisting of homogeneous matter, 
as are capable of having the resultant of the attrac- 
tion of the mass, upon a particle in the surface, and 
acentrifugal force caused by revolving about one of 
the axes made perpendicular to the surface, by James 
Ivory, Esq., K.-H 2. On the colours of 
nixed plates, by Sir David Brewster, K.H. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 11.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—It having been intimated at the previous 
meeting, that several papers and letters relative to 
Australia had been reserved for this evening, there 
Was a very numerous attendance of members and 
others interested in the subject. As illustrations, were 
exhibited Mr. John Arrowsmith’s admirable Map 
of Australia, in two sheets, showing all the most re- 
cent discoveries ; Major Mitchell’s Map of the colony 
of New South Wales, marking its prominent geo- 
graphical features, drawn and engraved at Sidney ; 
Plans of Port Phillip, and of the new settlement of 
Melbourne, on its north-eastern shore, and of the 


country for sixty miles around, now called County 
Bourke, as far as Gheburh, or Mount Macedon ; of 
the Gulf of St. Vincent, and the new town of Ade- 
laide, laid down on a large scale, to show the recent 
grants of land; and Mr. Dixon’s Plan of New South 
Wales, coloured to show the boundaries of the va- 
rious grants appropriated to settlers. 


The Secretary then read extracts from several 
papers :—First, On the Soil, and on the Natives, at 
Port Phillip, by Captain Maconochie, R.N. 

“If it may be permitted to form a judgment from 
a short visit, it appears to me,” says Capt. Macono- 
chie, “that this southern portion of Australia is much 
better fitted than Van Diemen’s Land to become an 
agricultural country. Roads may easily be made 
and keptin it; the plough can easily reach and bring 
up portions of the subsoil, which, if not essentially 
inimical to vegetation, may thus mix with and con- 
tribute to correct the extreme lightness of the sur- 
face; and if not liable to floods, the improvements 
in agricultural practice may be of permanent benefit. 
As a pastoral district, it is at present in the highest 
repute ; and if it can only be occupied without de- 
struction to the natives, its prospects as a settlement 
may be deemed very fair. 

“TI saw a good many of these natives, but not, I 
was assured, a favourable specimen of the more dis- 
tant ones; and the circumstances of the time (owing 
to the prolonged absence of two Van Diemen’s Land 
gentlemen, since ascertained to have been murdered,) 
were not favourable to a dispassionate judgment of 
them. I certainly thought that, amidst all their 
grinning, dancing, and corrobero-ing about us and 
our night-fires, there were indications of guilt, and 
fear, and anxiety in all their demeanour. Others 
thought differently. The party around us, as we 
were encamped in the bush, were under-sized, but 
stout, with long chins, large mouths, rather thin lips, 
flattish nose, very clear and brown eyes, thin eye- 
brows, brows marked with deep furrows across, and 
short, curly, but not woolly hair. Their legs were 
long, but thighs short, buttocks projected, but with- 
out the usual accompaniment of a large stomach ; 
chests well developed,armslongand brawny, shoulders 
rather narrow, and colour coal-black. Altoge- 
ther they give the idea of considerable muscular 
strength and activity. They showed considerable 
intelligence up to a certain point; nearly all spoke 
a little English, and were excellent mimics, smoking 
tobacco, eating bread and potatoes, of both which 
they were very fond, but refusing spirits, and ex- 
pressing great dislike to them. I thought they looked 
very cunning and suspicious, but, as I have already 
said, I was myself suspicious; yet the settlers all 
express great confidence in them. They are filthy 
in their habits, and great martyrs to venereal and 
scorbutic affections. The former was found among 
them when first visited the last time, and is the more 
remarkable as they are jealous of their women, and 
these are generally well-conducted and reserved. 
The natives are short-lived. An idea struck me while 
talking with them, which may be thought fanciful, 
namely, that these poor creatures are very much the 
worse for having no wild beasts in their country. 
There is nothing to harm them, or to force them 
into large societies. They are consequently distri- 
buted into small communities, scratching the earth 
and rocks for a precarious subsistence (roots and 
shell-fish), squabbling rather than fighting with each 
other, and ina low state of civilization, because their 
difficulties are of a passive rather than an active 
character, a kind which distributes rather than con- 
gregates them. Their greatest vice also, infanticide, 
is of this shrinking, cowardly character, which re- 
treats before a contemplated difficulty rather than 
boldly meet it.” 

Secondly, Extracts from a letter from the Chief 
Justice, Sir John Jeffcott, to Mr. Barrow, dated 
Adelaide, South Australia, May 1, 1837. 

“ The site of the incipient city, where I now write, 
(in a tent, be it said,) is on the eastern side of St. 
Vincent’s Gulf, in lat. 35° S., about ten miles dis- 
tant from Mount Lofty, in an easterly direction, 
and six from the sea, where H.M.S. Buffalo is lying 
at anchor in Holdfast Bay, so named from its excel- 
lent holding ground. Nine miles farther up the 
gulf is Port Adelaide, the future harbour of the em- 
pire of South Australia, The tract from the shore 
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miles in breadth, and extends about twenty-five miles 
to the north and south. The land within the whole 

of this area is of an exceedingly good description, 

both for sheep-farming and agriculture. The site of 
the town of Adelaide is beautiful, on a rising ground 

commanding a fine view over a country much like 

an English park, being only thinly wooded, which 

will save much expense and labour to the settlers 

in clearing their land. There are now about 1500 

persons here ; and the avidity with which all the 

land for the town, consisting of 1000 acres, in lots 

of one acre each, was bought up at auction in two 
days, every acre fetching from 7/. to 10/., and the 
purchase-money paid into the Colonial Treasury, is, 
I think, a fair criterion for judging of the eventual 
success of the colony.” 

Thirdly, Extracts from the Journal of the brig 
Rapid, by Lieut. G. W. Field, R.N., Sept. 8, 1836. 

“On approaching Cape Jervis, the south-eastern 
point of St. Vincent's Gulf, we were much struck 
with the rich and beautiful appearance of the coun- 
try. The cape terminates in a low point; but the 
land to the northward, as far as the eye can reach, 
is high and undulating, covered with verdure and 
scattered trees, many of them of a large size. On 
anchoring off Yatagolanga, we despatched the native 
women, which we had taken on board at Kangaroo 
Island, to hunt ; they returned the following day with 
a buck kangaroo of the largest kind, called Boomeh, 
which we found excellent eating. 

“ Dec, 22.—On our return from Port Lincoln, we 
took the brig into the harbour, and anchored in three 
fathoms water; and soon after two other vessels of 
300 tons burthen anchored alongside of us. I was 
much pleased at first seeing the site of the town of 
Adelaide. To avoid the possibility of inconvenience 
in the rainy season, it had been selected on a rising 
ground, at six miles distance from the sea, on each 
side of a small river, which, by clearing, would afford 
a running stream in all seasons. From the town the 
sea is visible to the west, and a range of mountains 
to the east, whose highest point is Mount Lofty, at 
ten miles distance. Limestone is abundant, and 
good clay for brick-making: while, lower down the 
gulf, granite, slate, sandstone, and gravel may be 
procured,—thus there will be no want of building 
material.” 

Fourthly, ‘ On the Political Geography and Geo- 
graphical Nomenclature of Australia,’ by Captain 
Vetch, R.E.—The extent and boundaries of empires, 
states, and provinces, and the still lower divisions of 
the earth’s surface, have but too generally arisen out 
of accidental circumstances, mere caprice, or, still 
worse, selfish considerations; so that the want of 
wise design and systematic arrangement, in this de- 
partment of politics, is as manifest as it is unfortunate. 

In no division of the globe could a system of poli- 
tical geography be introduced with so much ease, or 
with so many prospective advantages, as in that of 
Australia, whence the writer would urge the necessity, 
as well as advantage, of an immediate adoption of a 
systematic arrangement for that country, by esta- 
blishing at once the whole of the grand divisions into 
which Australia may be most appropriately appor- 
tioned. We must bearin mind that this vast island 
is 2500 statute miles in length, by half that quantity 
in average breadth ; that it contains an area of three 
millions of square miles ; and that it is only one-sixth 
part less than the whole of, Europe. 

In forming the grand divisions, the following points 
should be attended to: Ist, That each should pos- 
sess areas nearly equal; 2nd, that each should be 
as compact as circumstances will permit; 3rd, that - 
each should possess a tract of sea coast. The most 
simple mode of fulfilling these conditions would be, 
to divide the country from east to west into two nearly 
equal parts, and from north to south into four equal 
parts ; whence will result eight, or, if we please, nine 
grand divisions, giving each an area of about 330,000 
square statute miles, or more than Spain and Portugal 
combined; these divisions being of course subjeat 
to slight change in their extent, so soon as the couy- 
try shall be sufficiently explored to enable us to 
assume the great geographical features, as rivers, 
mountain ranges, &c., as boundaries of the provinces 
or states. 

Geographical Nomenclature.—This is a branch of 
geography usually left to chance or caprice ; and it 
will not be easy to find any department so left, which 
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has been more abused. Good taste, and even com- 
mon sense, is concerned in rescuing Australia from a 
barbarous and nonsensical catalogue of names, which 
nothing but a positive necessity should tolerate. 
Whenever native names exist,and when these names 
may have existed for a number of ages, it appears 
something like sacrilege to disturb or change them ; 
such names, too, are generally significant, and often 
contain in themselves useful information as to the 
migrations of the human race, and the former con- 
nexion which existed between tribes, now far sepa- 
rate. They are also seldom vulgar or ridiculous ; 


and the use of them would obviate the confusion 
arising from the repetition, for the hundredth time, 


of the river Thames, Trent, Tyne, &c. That Aus- 
tralia is not defective in native names, and of good 
sounding names, may easily be shown: e. g. Monari, 
anglicised Brisbane Downs; Colare, Dalrymple’s 
Marsh; Ilawéra, Liverpool Plains ; Panuara, Mac- 
lachlan Mount, &c.; with these also may be con- 
trasted Reid’s Mistaken Hill, Mount Disappoint- 
ment, Back-stairs Passage, &c. The absurdity of 
South Australia, West Australia, and North Austra- 
lia, is too evident to need mention. Surely for the 
names of provinces, some better might be found. 
If we must have recourse to foreign names, those 
of the first discoverers, as Torres, Dampier, Vlam- 
ing, Nuyts, Cook, D’Entrecasteaux, Flinders, have 
a prior claim to any other, their names being already 
familiarly associated with different parts of the coast. 

Before quitting the subject of Australia, it may 
be permitted to express regret, and even surprise, 
that so little progress has been made in inland dis- 
covery. After a lapse of half a century, we have not 
yet reached 500 miles inland from Sydney. British 
enterprise and perseverance have explored the frozen 
shores of America, and the central tracts of the burn- 
ing and pestilential climate of Africa, inthe midst of 
a dense, savage, and bigoted population; while the 
genial clime and thinly-peopled wilds of Australia 
have failed to excite the enterprise of discovery, when, 
to all appearance, there is so much more prospect 
of success and utility. 

At the close of Captain Vetch’s paper, a very 
animated discussion ensued, in which Sir John Bar- 
row, Captain Fitzroy, Sir Woodbine Parish, and Mr. 
Wheelwright, took a part. 

Sir John Barrow said, that with reference to can- 
nibalism, which had been alluded to in one of the 
papers read, that in ali his reading he had never met 
with a well-authenticated case of that horrid crime, 
nor did he believe any such was upon record. With 
respect to Australia, he had the gratification to an- 
nounce to the Society, that Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment had decided upon making a small settlement 
on the northern part of that country, to serve as a 
protection to our rapidly-increasing intercourse 
through Torres’ Straits, and to enable us to take a 
share in the lucrative trade carried on by the Bughi 
trepang fishers from the Arra Islands, Celebes, &c. 
and generally throughout the Indian Archipelago. 

Captain Fitzroy observed, with reference to the 
subject of the paper just read, that it was not always 
easy to give names to places; and had the writer 
ever found himself, as he had, on the summit of a 
mountainin Tierra del Fuego, where he unexpectedly 
came in sight of not less than two hundred capes, 
headlands, lakes, bays, islets, rocks, and shoals, to 
which it was necessary, for distinction sake, to affix 
names at once, he would hardly have complained of 
the “impertinence” and “ bad taste” of explorers, 
in giving trivial names in a newly-discovered coun- 
try : that for his part he considered himself fortunate 
in having had a list of a pack of hounds in his pocket 
at the moment, and he freely bestowed their names 
on all the prominent points in sight. 

The subject of Steam Communication with Aus- 
tralia having been mentioned, Mr. Wheelwright 
stated that there could not be the least doubt that, 
ere long, steam vessels would cross the Atlantic to 
the isthmus of Panam4 ; and again, from Panama 
to Sydney, stopping at Tahiti, which was about half 
way, for a supply of coals; and the voyage, being a 
distance of 11,000 miles, would probably be accom- 
plished in sixty days, or nearly half the time required 
at present ; but that he himself was engaged in pro- 
moting steam navigation along the western shores 
of South America, from Valparaiso to Lima and 
Panam4; and there was every reason to hope he 





should shortly accomplish his object. In reply toa 
question by Sir Woodbine Parish, as to the quality of 
the coal in Chile and Peru, he said that he had been 
assured by Lord Cochrane, that he had himself used 
the coal from Chile on board his steamer, when in 
that country in 1823; that coal was also to be pro- 
cured at Guacho Peru, and at the island of San 
Lorenzo in the bay of Callao. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 2.—The first General Meeting for the Session, 
the Right Hon. C.W. W. Wynn, M.P. President, in 
the chair.—Numerous donations to the library and 
museum were laid upon the table. Among them was a 
copy of Professor Gesenius’s great work on Pheenician 
Inscriptions, which the Professor had dedicated to the 
Society, as a mark of his estimation of the utility of 
the Society in advancing a knowledge of Eastern 
literature ; and as a testimony of his gratitude for the 
assistance it had afforded him in collecting materials 
for his work. R. Wallace, Esq. was elected a 
Resident Member. 

Mr. H. Wilkinson read a paper on the invention 





of Gunpowder, which he considers had its origin in 
the East; although the time and place of its discovery | 
are involved in great obscurity. The opinion of its 
Oriental origin is supported rather by a number of | 
concurrent probabilities, and by allusions in ancient | 
authors, than byany direct testimony. On this subject | 
the writer proposed an ingenious hypothesis. He | 
observed, that although gunpowder was greatly im- } 
proved by an admixture with sulphur, it did not ne- 
cessarily requirethat ingredient, but that it might be 
made by charcoal and nitre only. The soil in many 
parts both of India and China, is much impregnated | 
with nitre; and it was no doubt anciently the custom | 
in those countries, to dress food by wood fires kindled | 
on the ground: this custom is indeed still followed | 
by certain classes in India. In such cases, when the | 
fires have been extinguished, a portion of the wood 
would become charcoal; this, mixing with the nitrous 
oil, might be converted into a deflagrating mixture, 
which would probably be observed by some one of 
sufficient curiosity to examine into the causes of it. 
Mr. Wilkinson adverted to the Greek fire, used 
as a weapon of war, before the application of gun- 
powder to military purposes; and the accounts of 
which have been sometimes mistaken for those of 
gunpowder, so as to give rise to the opinion of the 
more early introduction of gunpowder than was really 
the case. 

When the reading of this paper was concluded, 
Professor Wilson observed, that there was no appa- 
rent reason to doubt, that the Hindis might have 
been acquainted with gunpowder, but that most pro- 
bably they used it only in rockets. Ctesias had 
alluded to a knowledge possessed by them of some- 
thing, which seemed to be of the nature of the Greek 
fire. The historical and mythological poetry of the 
Hindis, occasionally introduced a mention of wea- 
pons of fire ; and this, though generally understood in 
a mystical sense, might have had some literal foun- 
dation.—Colonel Briggsremarked, that in Dow’strans- 
lation of Ferishta, guns were mentioned ; but in his 
opinion the proper term was naphtha. He said that 
no guns were used in India before the invasion of 
Baber in 1537; though mention was made of arrows 
tipped with naphtha, and shot against opposing troops, 
as early as the ninth century. 

William Newnham, Esq. read an extract ofa letter 
from a naval officer, who sailed on board the sloop 
Clive, from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, in 1832, 
detailing a singular phenomenon, which was seen by 
all on board, with astonishment, and some degree of 
fear. In the month of August, about eight at night, 
while the ship was rapidly advancing with a high sea 
they were suddenly surrounded with water as white 
as milk. The colour near the ship was of a dead 
white; but the white colour seemed to ascend towards 
the zenith, becoming more brilliant and dazzling, so 
as to obscure the stars, which had been before fully 
visible. The sea became quite smooth, and the vessel 
perfectly steady, as though in a calm: nor could any 
appearance of her cutting through the water be dis- 
cerned. The water, when taken up in a bucket, did 
not differ from ordinary sea water. On agitating it, 
it became phosphorescent; but not more so than 
usual. The vessel sailed about fifteen miles through 
this white sea, and then left it as suddenly as it 





reached it. The change in both cases was as rapid 
as a flash of lightning. 

Colonel Briggs remarked upon this letter, that he 
had himself seen a similar phenomenon, on board the 
Benares, in the year 1810; and he understood that 
the appearance had been many times witnessed in 
those latitudes, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Nov. 23.—Hudson Gurney, Esq. in the chair, A 
letter was read from Mr. Dufoy, accompanying two 
short swords or daggers, taken out of an excavation 
near the banks of the river Thames, and which he 
forwarded for the inspection of the Members. 

A communication was read from Mr. T. J. Pet. 
tigrew, giving some particulars of the history and 
examination of a mummy, which he had lately un- 
rolled at the museum of the island of Jersey, and in 
which were some peculiarities differing from those 
observed in any previous examination. The mummy 
was obtained at Thebes in 1835, by the late Mr, 
John Gosset ; and at his death was, along with many 
other specimens which he had collected, presented 
by his father to the Jersey Museum. The hiero- 


| glyphic on the case led to the inference that the in- 


closed body was that of a female priestess who lived 
in the time of Amunoth IIL, but her name had 
been evidently erased by design, the varnish on each 
side, where the inscription had been placed, remain. 
ing perfect. Another singular circumstance was, 
that although on the inner case the heads of males 


| are always painted red, and those of females yellow 


or white, as was the case in this instance, to the Jatter 
was appended the beard of Osiris. The difficulty 
which would arise from this curious addition, the 
author considered might be solved by the opinion of 
Mr. Wilkinson, that in Egypt every individual was 
deified after death, to a certain extent—that women, 
as well as men, were always represented as Osiris, 
and never as Isis, the former being considered as the 
unity of Deity, and that there was no sex after 
death. 

Nov. 30.—The Earl of Aberdeen, President,in the 
chair.—Mr. Pettigrew’s paper was resumed. The 
height was five feet five inches, and on the head was 
found a garland of acacia and bay leaves, and of the 
leaves of the lotus. There was also a fillet of red 
leather passing over the breast and shoulders, on 
which several figures had been impressed, which were 
almost defaced by time. The outer bandage was a 
fine linen sheet, folded double, beneath which were 
nearly fifty rollers, varying in length from four or five 
up to twelve yards, and of different breadths. The 
sacred Scarabzeus was found, and upon the neck was 
a necklace of nineteen coloured pieces of porcelain. 
The throat was divided across, and on inspection the 
face was found to be that of a male, with a sharp 
beard, of a reddish colour; and the place of the na- 
tural eyes had been supplied with ivory ones, with 
black marks round the eyelids. The leit cheek was 
found larger than the other, and the throat, as well 
as nostrils, were found filled with earthy matter. It 
appeared that the brains had been removed, and the 
embalming matter introduced, but not as usual, for 
the ethnoid bone was not disturbed, but by the en- 
largement of the foramen—a difficult process, but 
which would account for the larynx and tongue being 
pushed on one side. ‘The body was next examined, 
and was found filled with the dust of various aromatic 
woods and wax. The nails were perfect, and stained; 
and the body, which was much attenuated, gave the 
appearance of a person who had died of phthisis, of 
the middle age. The reason for the substitution ofa 
man for the priestess might probably be as stated by 
Mr. Wilkinson, that when the descendants or friends 
failed to maintain the tombs, they were sold to other 
parties for the purpose of defraying the expenses; 
and that thus this man, who was probably of the 
Greek age, had usurped the place in which he was 
discovered. 















ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 12.—Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.S. in the chair. 
—The Prince of Musignano communicated a paper 
describing the species, with observations on the genus 
Leniscus. Mr. Gray laid before the meeting 4 
catalogue, with descriptions of some new species of 
snakes; Mr. Owen some remarks on the female 
ouran-outang lately received in the collection at the 
Gardens; Mr. Eyton brought forward an arrange- 
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t of the genera and families of the duck tribe; 
gd Mr. Yarrell made some remarks on the hybrid 
ietween a pheasant and a black grouse. Mr. Gould 
ahibited a valuable collection of birds from the 
Himalaya Mountains, consisting of upwards of 120 

jmens recently presented to the Society’s Mu- 
gum by James Farrell, Esq. and Mr. Blyth, a fine 

imen of the great snowy owl, which he was about 
fp examine anatomically. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 6.—Edward Forster, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
_The Secretary read the minutes of the special 
general meeting, held on the preceding Saturday, at 
yhich the Bishop of Norwich was elected President, 
in the place of the Duke of Somerset, resigned. The 
chairman announced, that Her Majesty had in an- 
wer to the address, expressed her willingness to be- 
come patroness of the Society. 

A short communication was read, from Mr. John 
Morris, accompanying a series of casts of recent ferns 
md other plants; in order to show the caution neces- 
ary in determining fossil species, particularly as to 
how the leaflets and petioles were attached ; and de- 
tailing some experiments on artificial fossilization. 
A paper was also read, from Mr. Ogleby, descriptive 
of some Australian quadrupeds, and particularly of 
some new species recently discovered by Major Mit- 
chell, in his tour in the interior of that country. One 
of these was a native rabbit, which, from its singular 
mode of constructing its habitation, he named Cony- 
lrus constructor. It is formed of branches and twigs 
of trees, made into a kind of wicker work, and so large 
as often to contain between two and three cart loads; 
theanimal is scarcely larger than a Norway rat, with 
atail of equal length with the body and head. He 
aso described a new Jerboa, which he named Dypos 
Mitchellit, from the centre of Australia, being the 
aly one that has yet been found in that country. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 5.—The exhibition at the meeting this day 
cniained many productions of much interest if not 
of actual novelty, and all displayed great skill in 
cultivation, We observed specimens of Poinsettia 
pulcherrima, Brassia caudata, Amaryllis Hoodii, 
Cypripedium insigne, and C. venustum, Epiphyllum 
truncatum, Erica cerinthoides, Maxillaria picta, Lelia 
aceps, flowers of the tree dahlia, together with cut 
fowers of many rare and choice plants, and fruit of 
the Passiflora edulis, Three queen pine-apples from 
the garden of W. Harrison, Esq., weighed respec- 
tively 4th. 2 ounces, and 3tb. 14 ounces. The 
varieties of chrysanthemums were also much admired, 
wt that which attracted the most notice was the 
exhibition of a sort of stove lately invented by a Mr. 
Joyee, of great importance in a horticultural point 
of view, independent of its general utility, provided 
performance, on its being completed, be equal to its 
present promise. Silver Knightian medals were 
awarded to Mr. Pratt, gardener to W. Harrison, 
Esq.; to Mrs. Lawrence ; to Mr. John Green, gar- 
dener to Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. ; and a Bank- 
san medal to Miss Wilson, for very fine chrysanthe- 
mums, W. B. Jallard, Esq. was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

The meteorological report of observations between 
the last meeting, on the 7th of November, and the 
Present day was as follows : 

Barom.—Highest, Dec. 
Lowest, Nov. 2 
Therm.—Highest, Nov. : 
Lowest, Noy. 1¢ 

Total amount of ra 








Entomotocicat Sociery.— Dec. 4.—J. F Ste- 
phens, Esq. President, in the chair.—Mr. F. Smith, 
exhibited a stylopized specimen of Halictus insidius- 
tulus, in the abdomen of which two Strepsipterous 
insects had taken up their abode. Mr. Evans exhi- 
bited a drawing and figure of the New Zealand cater- 
pillar, infested by a slender fungus nearly six inches 
long, and which is much sought after in that island, 
not only as a natural curiosity, but on account of the 
eects resulting from it, like cantharides, when taken 
internally. Mr. Westwood gave some account of 
three memoirs of M. Wesmael describing several 
Monstrous and hermaphrodite insects, one of which 
Was, a specimen of the beautiful butterfly, Nymphalis 


populi, which had been found at large with the head 
of the caterpillar still attached, within which, upon 
dissection, the chrysalis case of the head and the head 
itself of the butterfly, not fully developed, were dis- 
covered. This memoir led to a considerable discus- 
sion, as to the physiology of the transformation 
of the interior segments of the bodies of insects. 

A memoir was read by the Rev. F. W. Hope, 
entitled, ‘Observations respecting various insects, 
which at different times have afforded food to man.’ 
In this memoir, the author confined himself to the 
Coleoptera, Orthoptera and Hemiptera, reserving the 
other orders for a future paper. Mr. Westwood com- 
municated a translation of the Canon Schmidberger’s 
curious observations upon the Natural History of the 
paradoxical hair-fly ( Psilus Boscii) extracted from 
M. Kollar’s recently published work, upon the 
insects injurious to vegetation. Mr. Shipster was 
elected a Member of the Society. 

Asumo.ean Society.—Oxford, Dec. 4.—Professor 
Powell was elected President, Mr. Twiss, of Univer- 
sity College, Treasurer, and Mr. Hill, of Christ 
Church, Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

Mr. W. C. Cotton, of Christ Church, read a 
paper on the management of bees, showing the de- 
fective system at present pursued by the cottagers 
in England,—how easily it would admit of improve- 
ment, and might be made a cheap and certain 
means of bettering their condition. By those who 
interest themselves in the system of cottage allot- 
ments, an improved mode of managing bees cannot 
but be regarded as a valuable auxiliary, particularly 
when local circumstances are an impediment to the 
full developement of their agricultural plans. All 
that is required for bee-keeping is a small garden, or 
even a few yards of ground before the door of a 
cottage. The great secret, Mr. Cotton observed, is 
never to killa bee. It is not merely unnecessary, but 
is absolutely prejudicial. The smoke of the large 
fungus, or Puff Ball, when quite dry, has an intoxi- 
cating efiect upon the bees, and by its aid, weak 
swarms or casts may be united to strong stocks, and 
the combs may be taken out of a full hive without 
injury to the bees themselves. One of the most 
curious facts is, that a doubled hive will eat no more 
honey in the winter than a single one ; the additional 
heat seems to sustain the vital functions of the 
half-torpid bees, in the place of additional food. 
The method of uniting swarms at the conclusion 
of the honey season was first prastised by Mr. 
Thorley, about a century ago. It is of the greatest 
importance to prevent swarming, for this reason— 
that, in a new hive, the bees are so anxious to feed 
their young, that they have no spare time to 
gather honey; whereas, if swarming be prevented, 
by furnishing additional room in side-boxes, whilst 
half the hive is sufficient to feed the young, the 
other half will store honey. These side-boxes, if 
kept properly ventilated, will be filled with virgin 
honey, as the queen will never lay her eggs in a cold 
place. Side boxes were introduced 100 years ago, 
by Mr. White, but without ventilators, which are of 
the greatest importance. A small cap is sometimes 
of great service for the bees to work in, before they 
swarm, and the honey, which is white, will be the 
first in the market, and sell at a higher price. The 
best place to keep bees in during the winter, isa dry, 
cold, and dark room or outhouse. The great object 
is to keep the sun from them, and the air should be 
dry, otherwise a bright day in December might 
tempt many out, who fall to the ground immediately, 
if caught by a cold wind: on the other hand, if the 
situation is damp, the bees die of the rot. Bees are 
of the greatest service in distributing the farina of 
flowers and fruits, and their hives should be placed, 
in the spring, near meadows and lime-trees, in the 
winter near heather. The fungus may be employed 
with the most successful results against wasps, moths, 
and robber-bees. Bees seldom live beyond the year, 
so that no apprehension need be entertained that they 
will grow old and lazy.—[Mr. Cotton has just pub- 
lished a small pamphlet on this subject, entitled, * A 
Letter to Cottagers, by a Conservative Bee-keeper,’ 
which we recommend to the consideration of all who 
are anxious to improve the condition of our agricul- 


tural labourers. } 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE, 
This Evening (and until further notice), JOAN OF ARC; and 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE. 
COVENT GARDEN, 
This Evening, and on Tuesday, AMILIE; or, THE LOVE 
TEST ; and JOAN OF ARC, ‘THE MAID OF ORLEANS, 
On Monday, MACBETH; and JOAN OF ARC, 








MISCELLANEA 

Ancient Map.—M. Tastu, who visited the Balearic 
isles for literary purposes, during his stay in Majorca, 
found a curious map in the library of the Count 
Montenegro. It is on vellum, of large dimensions, 
and admirable execution, and was made in 1439, by 
Gabriele de Valsequa; and a note declares that it 
belonged to Americus Vespuccio, who bought it for 
130 golden ducats. The map was taken to Florence, 
where it was purchased by the Cardinal d’Espuig, 
the uncle of the Count de Montenegro. It is not 
only interesting, because it furnishes. evidence of the 
extent and degree of precision which belonged to the 
geographical knowledge of this period, but it throws 
light on some disputed points in the history of navi- 
gation. It agrees with the valuable Catalonian atlas 
of 1375, in proving, that the invention of flat nautical 
charts is not due to Prince Henry of Portugal, as 
many writers have said, but is of a much earlier date. 
There is an Arabic inscription on one of the bands 
by which the map is framed. 

Heat.—M. Melloni has been making some im- 
portant observations concerning the polarization of 
heat, by which he proves that this agent is propagated, 
reflected, refracted, and polarized, absolutely in the 
same manner as light, although these properties are 
not always equally evident. The laws of these two 
great agents of nature, and the modifications which 
they undergo from the action of ponderable matter, 
are the same, so long as there is a free passage for 
their rays. But numerous differences are manifested 
as soon as the progress of the two rays meet with any 
interception whatever, either on the surface, or in 
the interior of bodies. 

Van Diemen’s Land.—The trade of the colony 
continues to make a rapid progress, the imports have 
diminished, while the exports have greatly increased 
in value. During the year 1836, the number of 
vessels which entered inwards was 292, of 58,142 tons 
burthen, being an increase over 1835 of 58 vessels 
and 2309 tons, and the vessels which cleared out- 
wards, were 277, of 52,780 tons, being an increase over 
1835 of 52 vessels, but a decrease of 780 tons. The 
imports in 1836 feil to 558,240/., being 25,406/. less 
than in 1835, while the exports rose to 420,1231, 
being an increase over 1835 of 99,444/—Hobart 
Town Courier. 

Falling Stones.—An account has been received from 
Brazil, of the appearance of a meteor of extraordinary 
brightness, and as large as the balloons used by aéro- 
nauts. It was seen for more than sixty leagues in the 
province of Ceara, and over the village of Macao, at 
the entrance of the Rio Assu; it burst with a noise like 
thunder, and an immense quantity of stones fell from 
it, in a line extending more than ten leagues. The 
largest portion fell at the entrance of the river, and 
in various places they pierced through several dwell- 
ings, and buried themselves several feet deep in the 
sand. No human life was lost, but many oxen were 
killed, and others severely hurt. The weight of those 
taken out of the sand varied from one to eighty 
pounds, 

Ancient Manuscript,and Ancient Manufactures.—It 
is mentioned in Galignani, that a curious manuscript 
presented by the Bishop of Orleans, in the ninth 
century to Notre Dame du Pays en Velay, depart- 
| ment of the Haute Loire, contains some curious 
| specimens of the manufactures of that age. The 
| bishop it appears, “with the intention of preserving 

the gold and silver characters from contact and 
| friction, placed between each page the manufactured 
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tissues of the age; and these examples of the silk and 
other piece goods of the time, have been thus cu- 
riously preserved. Till lately, little attention was 
paid to these tissues, which are principally of India 
manufacture, and which bear scarcely any analogy 
to the products of the modern loom. Some are 
cachemire shawls of those patterns which the 
French call brouche, and espouline, and made in the 
Indian fashion, but with this difference, that they are 
limited to four colours, and demonstrate the greatest 
antiquity by the primitive simplicity of their colours 
and design. Others are crapes and gauzes, against 
the luxury of whose transparent tissues, the fathers of 
the Church at that time so perseveringly fulminated 
their censures. The rest consists of muslins and china 
crape of exquisite beauty. The components of the 
majority of these tissues consists, of goats’ or camels’ 
hair of exceeding delicacy, and fineness. 

Diseases among Shell Fish_—One of the most curi- 
ous phenomena of the year (1836) has been the fatal 
effect of an epidemic disease among the molluscous 
animals or shell-fish of the Muskingum river, (Ohio). 
It commenced in April and continued until June, 
destroying millions of that quiet, retiring race, which 
people the beds of streams. As the animal died, 
the valves of the shell opened, and, decomposition 
commencing, the muscular adhesions gave way, and 
the fleshy portion rose to the surface of the water, 
leaving the shell in the bed of the stream. As these 
dead bodies floated down the current, the heads of 
islands, masses of fixed driftwood, and the shores in 
many places were covered with them, tainting the 
air in the vicinity with putrid effluvia. The cause 
of the disease amongst the shelly race remains as 
much a mystery as that of the Asiatic cholera amongst 
the human family.—American Journal of Science. 

Potato Brandy.—M. Krauss, of Dusseldorf, has 
lately given his attention to the deleterious effects of 
the spirit extracted from potatoes, and which is in 
general use in the north of Europe, both as a liquor 
among the lower classes, and as the basis of a finer 
class of cordials, and some medicines. Several phy- 
sicians have already pointed out its deleterious 
effects, but as the researches of chemists could not 
find any injurious principle in the rectified spirit, no 
attention was paid to this opinion. M. Krauss ima- 
gines that he has found out the difference between 
spirit of wine and spirit of potatoes, but he deems it 
much more important first to show the extraneous 
matters introduced into the latter, and to this he at 
present confines himself: he says, that not only is 
the rectification of the spirit but too often carelessly 
conducted, but the spirit itself is made from potatoes 
which are either rotten, or which have begun to ger- 
minate. Its effects upon the human frame he de- 
scribes as most dreadful ; producing delirium tremens, 
idiotey, &c. ; and as, from its cheapness, it is immo- 
derately used, most of the crimes committed in 
Sweden and Rhenish Prussia, are due to the abuse 
and nature of this brandy. 

Monthyon Prizes.—The following are among those 
awarded this year :—One of 2000 francs for utilizing 
the waste water which is poured from the soap manu- 
factories. M. Houzeau-Muiron extracts the greasy 
matter from it, and either forms more soap of it, or 
manufactures it into lighting gas. A second to Col. 
Paulin, for an apparatus which enables workmen to 
penetrate into infected air, or to enter cellars which 
have taken fire. It consists of a shirt of leather, 
which covers the whole head and body, the sleeves 
of which are fastened at the wrists, and which is girt 
close round the hips by a band. It is provided with 
a mask of glass, which enables the fireman to see his 
way ; and he carries a lantern on his breast, which 
he lights as occasion requires. A pipe, which com- 
municates with the fire-engine, conveys air under the 
shirt, which, when filled, enables the wearer to breathe 
for five or six minutes, and keeps up the flame in 
the lantern. This pipe is divided into two, and 
serves for two firemen; while one advances to the 
fire, the other remains behind, in order to give him 
aid when necessary ; and when one is fatigued, he 
changes place with the other. A third prize was 
given to M. Gannal, who has applied his means of 
preserving dead bodies for the purposes of dissection, 
so that students can work in the summer as well as 
winter, and a greater number of subjects can be used 
at one time. The method of M. Gannal is very 
simple, consisting in the injection of an aluminous 





salt, dissolved in water, by means of the carotid 
arteries; and the length of time which the body re- 
mains unchanged depends on the quantity used. 
The sum awarded to M. Gannal is 8000 frances, Dr. 
Lambert received 5000 francs for his method of ad- 
ministering medical substances, such as Morphine, 
Quinine, Croton, &c., externally, the epidermis 
having been previously removed by a blister. For 
six years the Academy of Sciences had called the 
attention of surgeons to the great prize of the gold 
medal, valued at 10,000 francs, the subject of which 
yas to be, * The deformities of the human frame.” 

At length, this has been gained by M. Guérin, and 
a second, of inferior value, by M. Bouvier. M. 
Guérin’s work consists of sixteen volumes, and M. 
Bouvier’s of nine; both are said to be very re- 
markable productions, to embrace the subject in 
all its bearings, and also to suggest all known 
methods which the authors consider as efficacious. 
It cannot be expected that we should give even the 
heads of the analysis laid before the Academy ; and 
we shall only observe, that for curvature of the spine 
M. Bouvier strongly recommends swimming, by 
which the individual is subjected to the salutary in- 
fluence of a tonic medium, the variable agitation of 
which produces general friction; and the liberty 
and symmetry of action enjoyed by the muscles, in 
a posture which likewise frees the vertebra from all 
vertical pressure, is most desirable. Halfof the annual 
sum was given to M. Morier, for his memoir on dif- 
ferent chronometrie and dyanometric apparatus ; 
and the other half divided between MM. Ernst and 
Sorel, for various mathematical instruments. The 
prize for Statistics was not awarded. The prize for 
Astronomy, founded by M. de Lalande, was granted 
to MM. Beer and Madler, for a new map of the 
Moon; and the prize of 215 francs, endowed by the 
Marchioness de Laplace, in favour of the head 
scholar who each year leaves the Polytechnic school, 
and given in the form of a complete collection of the 
works of Laplace, was bestowed on M. Delaunay. 

Singular Discovery.—A_ singular discovery was 
made in Blaen-y-nant lead mine, near Mold, Flint- 
shire, a few days ago. The workmen at the end of 
one of the levels were surprised, and obliged to run for 
their lives, in consequence of an immense rush of 
water suddenly bursting in upon them. After three 
days the water totally disappeared ; and, on cautiously 
proceeding to the place, they found an opening through 
which the water had issued, of about four inchés 
diameter. Hearing a sound as of a heavy run of 
water inside, they enlarged the aperture so as to admit 
of their passing through, and found that it was the 
bed of a subterraneous river, which in all probability 
affords the principal supply to the far-famed St. Wini- 
fred’s Well at Holywell, from which it is distant 
about twelve miles. The stream being then shallow 
they explored it about sixty yards down, and were 
astonished to find several large caverns to the right 
and left, from the roofs and sides of which were sus- 
pended numerous and beautiful specimens of white 
spar or stalactites. The company are in high spirits, 
these appearances being considered favourable for a 
large lodgement of ore.—Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

Gunpowder Engine.—After years of labour, and 
many disappointments, sustained only by patience 
and perseverance rarely equalled, Mr. J. Smith, of 
Dysart, hascompleted a machine, which he terms 
a gunpowder engine, and which moves with great 
ease against a weight of twenty-six hundred weight on 
the square inch of the piston equal to a column of 
water a mile anda quarter high. And yet, with this 
enormous power, the machine is so perfect that not 
a particle of leakage proceeds from any part of it. 
Nor is it possible to increase this power by any effort 
of the person to whose care the machine may be in- 
trusted—a circumstance which renders it perfectly 
safe. Mr. Smith calculates the saving in the use of 
his machine as compared with steam, to be fully 
eighty per cent., whilst the space it occupies is not 
one-twentieth of that taken up by the steam-engine. 
—Caledonian Mercury. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, RBOOKs OF 
PRINTS, WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS, &c. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, 
MONDAY, Dec. 18, and 5 following days, including 
N unique Copy of Hasted’s History of Ken 
4 vols. illustrated by the Author for the late Sir M. 4 
and Bray’s History of Surrey, 3 vols, large 
. Sykes’s copy)—Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols, folio 
Jonstantinople, finely coloured. 
Bloomfield’s Norfolk, 11 vols. L.p.—Museo Clementino, com. 
plete; with various other fine Books.—Also, the Remaining Por. 
tion of the THEOLOGICAL and CLASSICAL LIBRARY of the 
late Rev. HUGH WORTHINGTON; among which are, Picart’s 
Ceremonies, best French edition—Critici Sacri, 9 vols.—Calmet’s 
Dictionary; &c. P 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 
*,* Valuations of Libraries and Collections of Books made 
for Sale by Private Contract, or by Pubiic Auction. 


BY MR. EVANS, AT HIS HOUSE, 93, PALL MALL, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, &c. 
By Mr. EVANS, at his House, No. 93, Pall Mall, on FRIDAY 
Dec. 15, and 6 following days, P 
TH VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 
z W. H. BOOTH, Esq. F.S.A.; r 
Including Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 8 vols, 
very scarce—Crozat, Recueil d’Estampes d'aprés les plus Beaux 
Tableaux en France, 2 vols. original edition, large paper, beau. 
tifel impressions of the plates, tine copy (1759)—Cérémonies dy 
Sacre et du Couronnement de Bonaparte, plates by Isaby, Per. 
cier, &c., privately printed, very rare, sumptuously bound in 
morocco—Hill’s Vegetable System, 26 vols. in 10 (1759)—Stow’s 
Survey of London, 2 vols. best edition, very scarce (1754)—Jour. 
nals of the House of Lords, 52 vols.—Journals of the House of 
Commons, 85 vols.—Rees's Cyclopedia, 45 vols. plates—Archao. 
ia, 26 vols.—Temminck, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux, # 
livraisons, plates beautifully coloured—Latham’s Collection for 
a History, Romsey, 6 vols. autograph manuscript—Patten’s Ex. 
pedition into Scotland of the Duke of Somerset, Uncle of Ed- 
ward VI.—Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols. ; and many 
rare and curious Books. 
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Mr. EVANS is preparing for immediate Sale 
THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE LIBRARIES: 
The VALUABLE TOPOGRAPHICAL, LAW, 
and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
Of the late WILLIAM BENTHAM, Esq. F.S.A. and F.LS, 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
Of the late VENERABLE ARCHDEACON MARKHAM, 
Rector of Bolton Percy, Yorkshire. 





THE LIBRARY 
Of the late SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, K.B. 


The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, Deceased, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED . 
ANOTHER VALUABLE COLLECTION, 
Including a COMPLETE SET OF THE MONITEUR, 
9 vols. and ‘Numbers, which is extremely rare, even in France; 
Benedictine editions of the Fathers; and many Books in fine 
old morocco bindings. 


A Collection of ANGLO-NORMAN CHARTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPHS, &c. 


ASY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 

_4 on EQUITABLE POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 
DOM_ LIFE ASSUKANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London; established by Act of Parliament, for As- 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 

Honorary Presidents. . 

ord Viscount Glandine, 

Lord Elphinstone. 
| Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 
| Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
{ 














Earl of Errol. 
Earl of Courtown. 
Earl Leven and Melville. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow- 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
wort the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January 1, 1840, and, by adopting it, not only will that object be 
attained, but they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, after having 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— 

“When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid off at convenience, it being perfectly under- 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have no claim on hiin forthe portion of the Premium that is 


unRn 3 » . 

Thus, a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
of life at 3/. 10s. 6d. per cent., and by paying 1/. 15s. 3d. for the 
first tive years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 









the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 
f above explained. 3 . 
This Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 and 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; and every 
information will be afforded on personal application at the 
Office, or by letters addressed to the Resident Director, Edw: 
oyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. “ bf. - 
City Agent—EDWARKD FRED. LEEKS, Esq., Solicitor, 
2, Charlotte-row. 





In the press, a Second Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 
ARISH SERMONS, for every Sunday in the 
Year. Bythe late BISHOP HEBER, M.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
November, 1837. 
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JOU AL OF A RESIDENCE 1 
Cc Hnis: TOPHER WORDSW ORTH 
ity ‘Coll, Cambridge ; Head Master of Harrow School. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, Tenth Edition, in a Pocket Volume, 2s. 6d. 
MNS ‘written and ome 
WEEKLY CHURCH SERVICE of the YE 
overeat REGINALD HEBER SD. Dz. 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 
— 8vo. with a Portrait, 2/. 2. 
EMOIRS of the GREAT LORD CLIVE: 
collected from the Family Papers communicated by the 
iL jor-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. F.R.S., &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Secon: Edition, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 
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By Captain BURNES. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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By ROBERT PASHLEY, A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity Coll., 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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12mo. A. "28. half-bound, 
2. Progressive Geography for Children. 
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ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Sow ready, the Second Edit. with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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OEM. 
By HENRY JOHN SHEPHERD, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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edged, for the Use of Schools, by THOMAS MORELL 
With Corrections and Additions, by J. CAREY, L.L. 
Printed for the Proprietors 





Hi THE AUTHOR OF ‘LONDON IN THE OLDEN rie. : 
Just published, in one volume 8vo. price 12s. clo’ 


ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the QUEENS 
x ENGLAND, from the Commpeneomment of the Twelfth 
Edward Moxon, Dover-strect. 

Published this day. in l2mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth bo: ards, 
DHYSICAL EDUCATION ; 

“et Management of Children, founded. on ae Study of 
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‘ SAMU EL SMILES, Surgeon, 
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HYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
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A NOVEL. 
By the Author of * Robert D’ Artois.’ 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S AID TO KNOWLEDGE. 


In Si bh VOUNG pocket volume, in 2s. 6d. bound i in cloth, 


YOUNG MAN’S AID TO KNOW- 
LEDGE, VIRTUE, and HAPPINESS 
By the Rev, HUBBARD WINSLOW. The ard edition, 


* Knowledge is more accessible than is commonly imagined.” 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg & S 73, Che ry 


R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow; ‘Tegg & Go: Dublin; and sold b 
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TEMPERANCE TALES. A NEW EDITION. 


In one vol. demy 16mo. neatly bound in cloth, price only 3s. 6d. 
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I am afraid there is a God—A Sectarian Thing—Groggy Harbour 
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, from a ™ by the 





! bk 
Elegantly bound in pooreees j large paper, ‘with proof 


“In point of binding, gilding, and ornament, the ‘Oriental 
Annual’ has hitherto been gorgeous, while its plates are always 
in a first-rate style, and eminently illustrative of the glorious 

cast, ‘The volume now before us, we — inclined to think, ex- 
cels in these particulars.”"— Monthly Rev 

“ It is scarcely possible tolmagine a more beautiful book: the 
binding is perfect.”"— Lit, 


Gazette. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





HE NABOB’S WIFE 


“This is a clever and amusing novel, possessing the recom- 
mendation of a singular and well-conducted plot, and abun- 
dance of incidents. The dialogues in the work, which are nu- 





tius Loyola, 


E HISTORY OF 


H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Richard Bes Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


On the 22nd inst., in 3 vols. 8vo., ombelyenee with Portraits of 
Columbus (from_ the original Painting by Parmegiano at 
Naples), Cardinal Ximenes, Gonsalvez de Cordova, and Igna- Londen : 

sold by a! 


Rae iy Sn e ae OF NATURE, 

ols. ric . 6d. in cloth boards, 
HE. "BEAUTIES, “HARMONIES, and SUB. 
TIES of NATURE; with Notes, Commentaries, 


and Bed and occasional. Remarks on the Laws, Cus- 
toms, pet s.and BUCKE” of various Nations. 


By CHARLES BUCKE. A new edition, greatly enlarged. 


“ A work singularly rich in all that can touch the heart and 
interest the imagination. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; and 
Booksellers. 





TH 
ERDINAND_ and ISABELLA of SPAIN. 





MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW WORK. 


AND 


ofS P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author | s ‘Darnley,’ * Mhilip Augustus,’ 
of the Black Prince,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Himalaze 5 Mountains; from I 
On the 18th inst., 2 vols. 8vo., embellished with Portraits of HI’ 
Louis XIV., Anne of Austria, Duchess de la Valliére, Cardinal 
i Mazarin, the Prince de Condé, and. aoe | Turenne, 

THE LIFE MES OF 


OUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


THE MOST SPLENDID BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Published thts ¢ day, in super-royal Quarto, containing Thirty 


ates, bound in morocco, price ‘Two Guineas, 
HE HIMALAYA TOURIST ; comprising 
Thirty Views of § ‘Seonery in India, principally among the 


rawings onthe s it b: ideutenant 
. of the ziet Regiment. ted by Miss MA 


ROBERTS, ‘io the Private oe of sovenal pot nes 
bk have kindl 


i, placed them at her service. 
I have beheld nearly all the ealshented scenery of Euro; 
-poets and painters have immortalized, and of which halt 


i tourists in the world are enamoured ; but I have seen it sure 
passed in these unfrequented and almost unknown regions,” — 
Ca fain Skinner's Journal of a Tour in the Himalaya Mountains. 


isher, Son & Co. London ; Cumming, Dublin ; and Menzies, 


Edinburgh. 








of Astronom 
e Rev. W. FLETCHER, F.R.A.S. 


from Le Londo 


TRHE YOUNG ASTRONOMER; or, a Series 


of Plain and Easy Lectures on the Elementary Principles 


Illustrated By se pomerogs paezevens® and neatly bound in 


clot 
Published by James Wyld, Charing -cross East (four doors 





This day is published, price 21s. handsomely bound, 


Haynes Ba ly, & 
" ie “Charles T Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Price 1s. with a leaves, « a Second Series 0 


HE REV. W. 
VILLAGERS’ VERSE BOOK. 


nglish language.”’— Editor of the Literary Gaz 


HE AGES of FEMALE BEAUTY, illustrated 


in a Series of beautiful Engravings. Edited by FREDERIC 
MONTAGU, with Contributions by Miss Jane Porter, Barry 
Cornwall, Hon. ae. Norton, the Author of* Cavendish,’ Thomas 


ISLE BOWLES’ LITTLE 


WYLD’S ATLASES. 
YLD’S GENERAL ATLAS, containing 58 


of various Parts of the W orld. Columbier folio, 


full'e wa half-bound russia, 102, 10s. This is the largest 
and best Atlas published. 


A General Atlas, containing 30 Maps, full coloured, 


and half-bound calf, 6/ 


Wyld’sAtlas of the ¢ World comprehending separate 


Maps Of its various Countries. Imperial 4to., coloured, and half- 
bound, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

All the above Atlases contain the discoveries of Parry, Lander, 
and Back, and are drawn from the most recent astronomical 
and geographical observations. 


A New School Atlas, reduced from the preceding, 


— 24 Maps, full coloured, and half-bound, 12s. 


Atlas Classica, small 4to., full coloured, 12s. 6d, 


Published by James Wyld, Geographer, Charing-cross East, 
London. 





“ This is one of the sweetest and best little ‘publications | in the 


Rn ‘o be had of Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers *-hall-court. 





In the course of the present month, in iy 8vo. 


By Miss LYDIA SMITH, of the Down Honee, Dorset, 
Authoress of * Songs of the Alhambra,’ &c. 
Charles ‘Tilt, Fleet-street ; and S. Simms, Bath. 


IANCA, and OTHER POEMS. 





GRIESBACH AND SCHOLZ. 
In one small vol. feap. 8vo., 6s. cloth lettered, 


ments, 


the University of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


blished this day, 


Pu 
The THIRD EDITION of the SECOND VOLUME of 
COL. NAPIER’S 





4 


Volumes I. to V. sold se areeely ie 20s. each, 
TO BE C ‘OMPL ETE VOLUMES, 
T.& W. Boone, 29, dy Aye, 


GREEK TESTAMENT, from GRIES- 

S$ TEXT, accompanied by the VARIOUS READ- 

INGS of MI Utoand SCHOLZ, with copious Marginal References, 
pecneten® by a History ofthe Texts, and Chronological Arrange- 





Just completed, in 8 Parts, — ue each ; or in fancy | binding, 


LLUSTRATIONS to the PICKWICK 
PAPERS, by SAMUEL WELLER.—“ Among the decided 


clever things of the day, Weller’s Illustrations to Pickwick 
stand prominent.” Groce “ We advise all the readers of this 
Spey work to possess themselves of these mito 


will forma valuable acquisition to the work, or the sc’ 
Hk ad Qbserver.— * Very clever prints, ‘and delightfully etched. Bs 


— —‘ There is a refinement about the humour of his pencil 
which we do not find in that of many of his distinguished brother 
artists.” Bell's Messenger. 

E. Grattan, 51, Paternoster-row ; sold by all Book and Print- 
sellers.—A Quarto Edition, with proofs on India paper, price 2s, 
per Part.—*,* A liberal allowance on orders for exportation. 





Printed | for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 


ISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA. 





N eady, 
The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME, in &vo. of 


LEGION, Compiled from Original MSS. 


coloured and plain, rice 30s. ; Il. separately, 10s. 
. Boone, ‘a, ‘> Bond-street. 


EAMISH’S HISTORY of the GERMAN 


The two Volumes comp’ ete, ~ ith Costumes and Plans, 





NIMROD’S NEW WORK, SPLENDIDLY 
EMBELLISHED. 
This day is published, in, ome vol. imperial 4to. elegantly bound, 
price Two Guineas, 


his Grace the Duke of C 


serving its rm ey * Atheneum, Dec. 2, 1837. 





ndou ; A, H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 





~ PORTING, by NIMROD,” with thirty-eight 


beautiful Illustrations. pat de dedicated, by permission, to 


his is, indeed, a splendid — = got up in aright spirit, 
and may, we think, fairly claim to be considered, among illus- 
trated works, as the book of the season. We recommend it to 
the sporting public—indeed, to the _— generally, as well de- 





Just published, a Nees 6d. (forming pe Second Number of a 


Series.) No, 


HE MINING REVIEW, 


AND 
JOURNAL of meee pe alaar, and METAL- 


I. On Metalliferous ont Mineral Vo meee tel general 
structure ane law by Frede- 





Pp 
E 


ric 


ur 
Il. Mineral ‘Topography of Great Bettaia, by A. W. Tooke, 
Esq 


III. Suggestions for Preservin Poomengat Recents of Subter- 


ranean Operations, by Frederick 
’. Section of the Croydon Railway at “New Cross, by Dr. 
Mitchell, F.G.S. 
On the Electric Currents gugeeved | in some Metalliferous 
Veins, by W. J. Henwood, E 


a 


“Sq. 
VI. Geological Particulars of parts of Clifis in the Land's End 


District, Cornwall, as observed in an Excursion round 
the Coast, from Mousehole to Cape Cornwall, in the 
year 1826, by R. Thomas, C.E., &e. Falmouth. 


Vil. On, Se Smelting of Iron Ore with Anthracite, or Stone 


, by George Crane. 


. Esq 
Vill. pe Wind Machine applicable to} Mining Fecpeses, 


ward Concanen, Esq.; with Rema by the 


Bait 
IX. Notice "of the Mines and Geological Stroctase of the 


Mineral District of Flintshire, by Frede 


Proceedings of the Geological Societies of London and Paris, 
Reviews of Scientific Works—Tabular Statements of the 
duce of Mines—Duty of Steam Engines, &c.— Miscellanea, te. 
London: published by Simpkin & Marshall; and may be had 
of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 







































THE ATHENAUM. 








This day is published, price 10s. . 6d. ¢ 
J D. HARDING'S EARLY DR. AWING.- 
e BOOK: consisting of Easy Studies for Beginners. In Six 
Numbers, price ls. 6d. each ; neatly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street; of whom may be had ‘all’ Mr. 
Harding’ 's Works. 
This « day i is published, corrected principally from Communica- 
tio y the Me em mbers themselves, 
HE PARLIAMEN TARY GUIDE; a Con- 
cise Biography of the Members of both Sousa of Parlia- 
ment, their Connexions. Pursuits, Politic al Opinions, ae &e. 
MOSSE, Esq. Parliamentary Age 
*,* “No Seater should be without this heeeieniite little 
volume.’’—Sun. 
“A more extensive mass of well-digested practical informa- 
tion than in any other compe -ndium of the kind.” —c yurt Journal, 
yondon: A. H. Baily & Co, 83, Cornhill. 


MILIE; or, THE LOVE TEST.—The Music 
in Mr. Rooke’ > Grand Romantic Opera, nightly performed 
at Covent Garden Theatre, is now ready. 
Published by Duff & Hodgson, 65, Oxford-street ; and Cramer 
& Co. 201, Regent-street. 
the Ist of Dec BU r Gtr peror _No. 29 of 
HE EDINBUI JOURNAL of 
NATURAL ue rORY; oy the pd KINGDOM 
of the BARON CUVIE 
Conducted by WILL IAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. &c. &c. 
Price One Shilling. 
Embellished with elegant c aieared Engravings. 
ith, Elder, & Co. Cornhi u 
is published, price 2 


HE comic. "ALM ANACK f. "1838, illus- 

trated with Twelve humorous Plates by Georce Cc RUIK- 

SHANK; an Hieroglyphic, and other Embellishments, with a 
sreat variety of amusing matte 

«* Copies of the Almang acks for former years, neatly bound 
in2 vols. cloth, pele e 12s., may still be had. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
RAGMENTS and FANCIES. Price 7s. 6d. 
By LADY E. STUART WORTLEY. 

“It is impossible to deny this lady the praise of having assi- 
duously cultivated the most tender and graceful feelings that 
properly belong to a feminine mind.”— Monthly Review. 

*We close the volume with gratitude to the fair writer, and 
sure hope that we shall soon have to welcome the gifted one 
again.”’—Literary Gazet 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
Just published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. ¢ loth lettered, 
- 5 

BOOK; or, the ANATOMY of CON- 

DUCT. By JOHN HENRY SKELTON. 

“'lhis isa volume of multifarious maxims, &c. for the regu- 
lation of our conduct ; most of them sensible, and, where they 
are wanted, likely to be useful.”"— Liver rary Gazette 

“ We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.’ 
Monthly Mag. 























rondon: : Simpkin Marshall, & Co. 
ost SvO. with 18 Plates, price 


OLLUSC "OU S ANIMALS, including SHELL- 

FISH; containing an E :xposition of their Structure, Sys- 

atical Arrangement, Physical Distribution and Dietetical 

es; with a reference to the extinct Races 

By JOHN FLEMING, D.D. F.RS . 
King’s College, Abe prdeen, &e 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburg h; Sim apkin , Marshall, & Co., 


i a 
Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams, & Co., London. 


On Jan. Ast, with Views of Keswick ana bir. aera; : Le ise, | 
. engraved by linden, after Creswi ! 
~ OU THEY’S POETIC Nae ‘WORKS 

containing, amongst other New Poems not before publishe i 

the entire DEVIL'S WALK (of which not more than one third 

part has hitherto toundite way into print), witha Preface, giving 
the true Account of its Origin. 

vondon : Longman, Orme & Co. 


MRS. BRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. Ils. 6d. 
7 rT )TpDr TH 
RELAWNY of TRELAWNE; or, the Pro- 
y: a Legend of Cornwall. 

* We will not bre ak in upon the mystery of a story whose in- 
terest is well kept up tothe last: but whether for narrz ative or 
character, we cainot but consider * ‘Trelawny of Trelawne’ the 
very best of Mrs. Bray's numerous and standard works.’ “—Lit., 
Gaz. Dec. 9, 1837. 

London: Longman, Orme & Co. 

Ca Wednesday, December 20, will be published, in 2 vols. post 
8vo. beautit ally illustrated with Woodcuts, byS. Williams. 
pu RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Author of ‘ The Book of the Sea asons, *&c. &e 

Contents: Life of the Aristocracy—Life of the Agricultural 
Population —Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country— 
Causes of the strong Attachment of the English to Country Life 
—The Forests of England—Habits, Amusements, and Condition 
of the People. 

a ondon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 






































It post 8vo. with 14 Plates, price 6s. 
TREA A'TISE on the MICROSC OPE, forming 
the article under _— head in the current Edition of the 
Encycleppds a Britannic 
r DAVID RE WSTER, L.L.D. F.R. 
Eecmmauiiinn g ember of the Royal Institute of F rance, &e. &e. 
y the same Author, 
In post 8vo. price 6s. illustrated by upwe ards of 100 Engrav ings on 
nae ane a Chart of Magnetic C ars Ss, 
A TREATISE ON MAG NETISM. 
Adam & Ch aa «Black, Edinburgh; Longs cane & Co., Simpkin 
&Co., W hitta r ., and H: umilton & Co.. London. 


CHU RCH AN D UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 
The following, among other imports ant hae “cts, are discussed 
the DECEMBER Nx 
TNHE BRIT isH MAGAZIN E.and MONT HLY 
REGISTER of ay y IGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL 
NFORMATION, 

On Innovations attributed to Cle rsymen in or near Oxford, in 
a Letter from Dr. Pusey to the Rev. ‘Townsend—the Kev. 
nd. on Fox's Acts and ath ents—Visitation of the 
Tithe Commutation Act—Kegistration 

cati Apostolic Succession—the Dublin 
Record—the Irish National System of Education—Amalgama- 




















“Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





In 13mo. price 7s. 2 7s. boards, t the ! sth Edition, revised and 


correcte 
PATRI ARCHAL TIMES ; or, the LAND of 
CANAAN. In Seven Books: comprising interesting 
Events, Incidents, and Characters, founded on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By MISS O'KEEF 


F 
Printed for J. G. & 4 Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall 
In 12mo. with Thee Woodc uts by Cruikshank, price 2s. 6d. in 
ards, the 4th Edition of 

HRISTM AS’ STORIES; containing John 

Wildgoose, the Poacher; the Smuggler; and Good- 
Nature, or ra h “Matters 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 











Just published, in 8vo. price 9s. in hoards, 
COURSE of PLAIN SE BONS, on the 
MINISTRY, Doc rr INE, and SERVICES of the 
CHURCH - a Preface ane Occasional 
Notes. y the Rev. FRANC is FU L ORD 
Rector of Trowtrdes Wilts, and late Fellow of ie College, 
Ox 





or 
Printed for J. G. & FE.  Fivington, ‘St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Ww aterloo-place, Pall 


In 8vo. We’ 10s. 6d. in boards, the 3rd Edition of 
SERMONS By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister ( ‘amden Chapel, Camberwell, and late Fellow 
‘Tutor of St. Peter’s College, C. am bridge. 
Also by the same Author, S 
Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1836 ae 1837. Price 5s. each volume. 
Printed for J. G. & F. pmaton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- place, Pall Mall. 


INFANT SCHOOLS, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, the 3rd Edition of 
COURSE of LESSONS, together with the 
‘Tunes to which they are usually sung in Infant Schools, 
and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral Songs, suit- 
owe for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in rivate 
amil ie 8. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
ereriooniaces Pall Mall. 


n8vo. price 10s. 6d. only, half-boun 
NE Ww ATLAS of CLASSICAL "GEOGRA- 


PHY; cont: ining Twenty-two Maps, coloured in Outline. 


With a complete Index. 
By the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul’s School. 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work, which has been compiled from the 
most recent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of afford- 
ing to the student the greatest fac ilit} of reference to every 
reinarkable place mentioned in classical literature. In addition 
to the usual Maps, one upon a large scale has been inserted, de- 
scribing the route of the Ketreat of the Ten Thousand, and the 
Marches of Alerander the Great 

Printed for J.G. & F. Kivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 


BISHOP MAN = COMMON PRAYER BOOK, 
n 4to. price 1. 16s. boards, the 4th Edition, of 
the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, and_ other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of 
the U nite ed Church of England and Ire land ; together with the 
lter, the Ordination Service, and the Thirty- -bine Articles of 
With Notes, explanatory, practic al, a historical, 
ipproved Writers of the Church of Englar 
Selected and arranged by the Right Rev. RIC WARD MANT, 
wy Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
_Pri inted for J 3. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
aterlc ,0-place, T Mall; ; and J. Parker, Oxford. 
‘ay A few copies may be had, on royal, paper, price 3/. 12s. in 
boards. Also, an Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. with the Notes slightly 


abridged, price 1. 4s. boards ; or in ls pci ll. 16s. 

NC 'E NT HYMNS from the ROMAN 
E BREVIARY, for Domestic Use, arranged for every Morn- 
ing and Evening of the Week, and especially for the Holidays 
of the € aga With some Original Hymns on the Church’s 
Ordinane 

By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.LA. 


Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Printed for J. G. & F. peer, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
SATRIW QITRI , xR 
= PENNY SUNDAY READER.—The 
Sixth Volume (for July to December, 1837, ) is just pub- 

lished, price 2s. 9d. in cloth boards. The Work is continued in 
Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap Manual of Sunday Read- 
ing, adapted to the sacred character of the Lord’s Day, espe- 
civ ally connected with its devotional offices. It contains also 
liscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry, original and selected, 
Choice Extracts trom Eminent Divines, and Communications 
from Correspondents. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place ; and 
sold by | all Booksellers. 


e 5s. bound in roan, with a Clasp, the 4th Edition of 


PECULUM GREGIS: or, Parochial Minister's 


Assistant. 
By a COUNTRY CURATE. 
“He understs ands but little of the nature and obligations of 
the priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by perform- 
ing the public appointme nts.""— Bishop Burnet. 
* The readiest way of fin ding access to a man’s heart ‘is to go 
into his ye *"*__Chalmers’ Christian and Civie Economy. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-plac , Pall Mall. 
Mr. COURTHOPE’S improved Editions of DEBRETT’S 
PEERAGE and BARONE r “AGE. 
EBRETT'S ‘COMPLETE PEERAGE of the 
d Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE LAND. 
Edited . w ab LIAM COURT HOPE, Esq. The Twenty-first 
Edition, with Additions, price 1/. 8 : 
Debrett’s Baronetage of E ngland, with Alpha- 
betical Lists ofsuch Barone oe ies as hase: merge nd i in the Peerage, 
or have become extinct ; and also of the e sisting Baronets of 
Nova Scotia and Ireland. By the same Editor. The Seventh 
Edition, with Additions, price l/. 




























pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. in boards, 



































tion System—the Fifth of November—C pure 1 Kates—England 
and Prussia—Exhibition of the Bones of St. Valentinus in Dub- 
lin—Confirmation—Uniformity of Practice —the Ecclesiastical 
Historians. i contains also, Correspondence— red Poetry— 
Reviews of New Books—Miscellanea— ocaiaa aa Events of 
the past Month throughout the United hingdom—Churc! 
tistic: Rang its usual varied matter relating to € mare h airs. 
Ma or St. Paul's C pene ard, and Waterloo- 
. Turrill, 250, and T, Clerc Smith, 287, Re- 














place, Pall’ 
gent-street. 


1 Sta- | 





These two Works are e santly: and uniformly printed, and 
are brought down to the prese the Arms: are pengraves i in 
a very superior manner, from drawi »y Har 
London: pri te 4 for J.G. & F. Rivington ; i y. T. Clarke; 
Longman x Co.; ‘T. Cadell; John Richardson ; - Mr Richard- 
son; Baldwin & c i adock ; S. Bagster; J. Booth; Hatchard & 
| Son; R. Scholey ; Hamilton & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; Simpkin 

& Co.; Allen & Co.; wr Hodgson; Booker & Co.; J. Hearne; 

W. Pickering ; T. & W. “Boone ; Houlston & Son; and J. Tem- 








Just published, 2s. in boards, 
OTTAGE LETT TERS on SCRIPTURE 


By, the Author of * Leger te i ie on Religious Subjects,'&e. 
Printed for J Rivington, St. Paul’s Chi 
Ww —— ‘pall Mall. . ‘ urchyard, and 
tely published, New Editions of 
HEAP RE POSIT ORY TRACTS, Entertain. 
ing, Moral, and Religious. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
Cheap Repository Tracts for Sunday Reading ; 
to which =e added, some Prayers for Individuals and f 
Families. boun ” 
Cheap ‘Repository Tracts ; Shorter Tracts. 5s, bd, 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivin tom, St. Paul’s Ch 
WwW eterioe-plac ne, Pall Mall. = mals Cosechyant, and 
RIVINGTONS MINIATURE EDITIONS, 


ISHOP WILSON’S INTRODUCT ION to 
the HOLY SACRAMENT, with the C i 
annexed. With Portrait. os aie 
Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata ; or, Private Medi. 
tations and Prayers. With Portrait. 
Bishop Andrewes’s Devotions. Translated by 
Dr. Stanhope. With Portrait. 
Hele’s Companion to the Altar. Extracted from 
his Otic ae of Dovetia n. . a formal 
e above are neatly and uniform ly print d 
eac tf 2s. bound in black sheep, gilt leaves ; 2s. Tzinte black sai 
"printed ford. G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul's Ch 
rinted for ivington, St. Pau y 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. » Saenlet, ant 
Just published, in duodecimo, price 6s. 6d. boa 
HE DOCTRINE of ELECTION, --" its 
F aC gunection with the General Cones of Christianity, illus. 
rate rom many parts of Script . 
Epistle a at Ag a, SES ES Cee 
Esq. Advocat 








y THOMAS ERSKINE, 
Author of * , a» on the Inte rnal E vidence for the Truth of 
Revealed Religion,’ &c. 

London: James Duncan 
Edinburgh ; inet A. Be: sgow 


ely published, in : os 8Vv0. 36s. 
ROOF’ s and ILLUST RAT TONS of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the 
tel ng a U nee “aes being the foundation of Natural and Ke. 
vealed el 
Bo JOHN ag ACC ULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S 
The Church of England Quarterly for October last, a. 
a long review and analysis of this work in the following terms: 
“ The talented writer of this inimitable work is no more; but 
stupendous is the monument which his genius has erected. Such 
an exuberance of ability flows through every part of these ela. 
borate volumes, phat it is difficult to make a selection for the 
purposes of a rev iew.” 

The gifted author’ 's name and eminence have long been well 
known in connexion with natural science; but it now appears 
that all his devotion to that and other departments of human 
knowledge, has been made subservient to this his last and ablest 
work, which we confinently predict will hand down his celebrity 
to the latest times.”"— Monthly Revi jew. 

James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Paternoster-row ; W. Innes, 








Lately “publishe ad, in 12mo. pric e As. cloth boards, uniform with 
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The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distinguished members of the medical profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as well as numerous private indivi- 
duals who have experiei ced its beneticial effects after all other 
tonics have failed. ‘The following is among the recent notices 
of the public press :— 

‘The most fashional 





»le, the safest, and the most agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinneford’s Indian Tonic. It is a sure 
remedy for indige stion, from which disease so many others 
emanate, and we believe that it possesses many other invalu- 
able properties, particularly for persons who have heeuv exposed 
to the destructive influence of the Indian climate, whose con- 
stitutions will not bear the use of more power ful tonics, whic 
too freque ntly are injurious to the system, and produce no good 
effect.”".—Naral and Military Gazette. 
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&e & - 
NOTES ON SOUTH AMERICA AND THE Wath ho siti Sada tataee Qienchenly Miss, 


PACIFIC. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations. Now ready. 
By the HON. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT. 
With ——— on — res ape 7d of Canals and Railroads across the Isthmus of Panama, 
and on the advantage and facility of Communication by Steam on the Western 
Coast of America. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. RO Y S T O N G O W E R > 
OR, 
THE COURTIER’S DAUGHTER. THE DAYS OF KING JOHN. 


By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols. In 3 vols. 








ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 


MARY RAYMOND AND OTHER TALES. 


By MRS. GORE, Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. 


‘The hand of power is visible everywhere, and even in these brief productions, as in her more elaborate works, we are compelled to wonder that such vigorous and masterly 
conceptions should have sprung from the imagination of a woman.”—Allas. 


MR. BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR. 1838, 


Corrected to the Present Time, will be published in a few days. 


Printed in asingle volume, on a new Plan, with upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., price 38s. bound; forming the most complete, the most convenient, and at the same time, 
the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. 


MISS PARDOES CITY OF THE SULTAN; 


New EpirT10v, in 8 vols. small 8vo. with Eighteen Illustrations. 











NAVAL KEEPSAKE for 1838. 
In 1 vol. (containing as much matter as two octavos), elegantly bound, with gilt edges, and Seven Illustrations, price only 7s, 6d. 


NEW LIFE OF NELSON. 


° With ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, &c. By the OLD SAILOR. 
** Should be in th hands of every seaman."—Naval § Military Gaz ——“‘A perfect treasure to every nautical man.”—Sunday Times——“An admirably-written life of Nelson.”—John Bull. 





London: Janus,Hos-mgs, 4,Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; aad sold by all 
Mes lok sHicts and Newsvenders-- Agents + for SCOTLAND, Mears, Dell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Canipbell, Glasgow ;—for 1neA8b, J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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